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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ULITICAL London has been quite excited this week. A 
I Cabinet Council, originally fixed for Wednesday, was called 
for Monday, and the quidnuncs decided that it had been hurried 
on Mr. Forster’s demand, and that he would either obtain 
immediate power to coerce Ireiand, or would resign. As that 
would injure the Ministry, Tories were hopeful and Society 
delighted. The result, however, was a disappointment to every- 
body except the country. The Council, which had been hurried 
for reasons unconnected. with any new danger in Ireland, met 
on Monday and Tuesday, considered the whole state of affairs, 
and decided that when Parliament assembled remedial pro- 
posals and repressive proposals should be considered together, 
and should advance, so far as possible, pari passu. The 
remedial measures will, it seems to be accepted, be based 
on the “three F's,” and will include a project for the re- 
clamation of waste lands, and a large scheme of emigra- 
tion; while the repressive measures are certain to include an 
Arms Act, and an Act for the special trial of agrarian offences, 
and may include a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
‘The Cabinet is unanimous as to its general Irish policy, which 
is to remedy the tenure grievance and restore the supremacy 
of law, and perfectly aware that it may be compelled, before it 
is thoroughly carried out, to appeal to the people, a response 
from whom is already coming up in all directions. The rumours 
of action before Parliament meets, and of a proclamation of 
martial law, are mere exaggerations of possible or conceivable 
steps, in eventualities which are not apprehended. 

It may be taken as certain that the Parnellites will resist 
any remedial Bills and any coercive Bills,—the latter because 
they will suppress agitation, and the former because they will 
take away its excuse. The Government will, therefore, at the 
very beginning of the Session, be confronted by steady ob- 
struction from the Third Party, probably aided by those Tories 
who would rather see Ireland destroyed than allow Mr. Glad- 
stone to be credited with pacifying her. It is believed, there- 
lore, that Government will produce some plan for expediting 
business, No hint of it has been allowed to leak out, but the 
difficulty is very serious, and we are not sure that it would not 
he wise to try the cldtwre for one Session, under strict provision 
that it shall expire unless specially renewed. That great 
instrument, employed in almost every other free Legislature, 

might then be kept in reserve, as a known and tried expedient, 
only to he used when any party, as in the present instance, is 
believed to desire to make government impossible, rather than 
to resist any particular measure. No Session ever goes as it 
's expected to go, but the magnitude of this difficulty must not 
he omitted in any consideration of the position of affairs. 


A very important manifesto was issued by the Land League 





on December 13th, in the form of a “ Memorandum of Instruc- 
tions ” to officers in branches of the League. Strange to say, 
it has never been published in the Times, possibly because it 
shows that the leading Leaguers are seriously afraid of the 
effect of the coming Land Bill. They declare that “it will be 
the effort of the Government to propose such a measure as will 
be calculated to satisfy the weak-kneed reformers outside and 
inside our ranks, who are willing to accept half-measures 
as godsends.” They also admit that many are weak- 
kneed. They condemn such willingness by anticipation, 
and promise to call a National Convention of Leaguers, to 
teach the people whether to accept or refuse. They hint that 
their own refusal is a certainty, as no doubt it is, and plainly 
condemn “the three F's,” as “a compromise with landlord- 
ism,” a reprieve for that “evil system which is now gasping 
out its criminal life in the face of the whole world.” ‘They at 
the same time dissuade the people from outrage, which they 
attribute to “ intoxication of purpose,” and specially condemn 
threatening letters, as “ unnecessary as well as stupidly criminal 
and unjustifiable,” and also “ inviting the stigma of cowardice.” 
Note that the leading Leaguers have recently received threaten - 
ing letters. Moreover, “ No injustice in the power of Irish 
landlordism to perpetrate upon our people, could justify in the 
least degree the unfeeling brutality which inflicts injuries or 
suffering upon harmless or defenceless animals, in revenge for 
the wrongs committed by their owners.” If the Land League 
had issued these orders at first, and “ Boycotted”’ any criminal 
guilty of such practices, they would have occupied a very 
different position before the world. Now, it is too late. The 
movement has slipped far beyond their tardy effort at 
coutrol. 


Mr. Bence Jones, a man of great energy and force of char- 
acter, who has long devoted himself to the task of developing 
the agricultural resources of Ireland in a thoroughly generous 
spirit, and who has laid out, in the course of forty years, more 
than £25,000 on “ permanent improvements,” sends to Wednes- 
day’s and Friday’s Times very striking pictures of the gross 
tyranny which, under the influence of the Land League, is now 
dominant in Ireland, and attempting to estrange the best land- 
lords from the most contented tenants. Mr. Bence Jones’s 
articles in Macmillan appear to have offended the leaders of the 
revolution, and some of them have threatened Mr. Bence 
Jones’s tenants, if they should venture to pay him more rent 
than Griffith’s valuation; and as he refused this, the tenants 
have been terrorised into refusing their rent altogether, while 
the labourers have been called off his estate. Worse still, the 
Cork Steamship Company have been terrorised into refusing 
transport to his cattle, because other owners threatened to 
withdraw theirs if Mr. Jones’s cattle were taken,—a cowardly 
and illegal act, which may, one would hope, injure them much 
more than a proper courage would have done. But when Mr. 
Bence Jones bursts into a passion with the Government, accuses 
it of indifference to these things, and worse still, of an indif- 
ference calculated in order to “force submission to an unjust 
measure of confiscation,” he only transforms himself from a 
man of great pith into a man who thinks evil intolerable the 
moment it touches himself. We should like to know what the 
Government could do to cure this deep-rooted evil in a moment, 
or even to eradicate its symptoms. Would an illegal suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the seizure of the Land 
Leaguers, relieve Mr. Bence Jones’s tenants of their fear of a 
League which embraces hundreds of thousands whose hearts 
are in their pockets, or else their pockets in their hearts ? 


Sir Charles Dilke delivered a most striking speech on Mon- 
day to his Chelsea constituents, which dealt chiefly with the 
foreign policy of the Government,—-a section of his speech, how- 
ever, with which we have sufficiently dealt in another column. 
Here we may add that in referring to the Parliamentary use- 
fulness of his colleague Mr, Firth, he invented a very happy 
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nickname for the remarkable monument at Temple Bar, calling 
it “the ghost of the mock-turtle ;” and that in denying, sofar as he 
was concerned, all knowledge of any intention of the Government 
to propose what is called the clétuie,—the power to close a discus- 
sion by a vote,—as a remedy for obstruction, he reminded his 
hearers that the cléture, or something closely resembling it, has 
been adopted in France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Prussia, Germany, and Portugal, and in a number of English- 
speaking colonies and States. Norway, though it has not the 
cléture, has the power of closing any individual Member's 
mouth in any discussion; and in America, there exists a right 
to carry a form of “ the previous question,” which is even more 
effective. On the Irish question, while heartily supporting the 
resolve of the Government to accompany repressive measures 
by a solid land reform, Sir Charles Dilke expressed his un- 
affected horror of the terrorism now in vogue in Ireland. The 
speech was one of the highest possible mark, and not a sentence 
of it redundant. eee oe) 

Lord Lytton is very angry. He knows that the bill for the 
Afghan war is at last made up, and that its amount will astound 
those who still believe in the accuracy of Indian finance. He, 
therefore, dashes forward to persuade the British public that 
they have something for their money, and denounces the sur- 
render of the Kurum Valley and the approaching evacuation of 
Candahar as “fatal and ruinous” decisions. His main argu- 
ments are that Russia will obtain any influence that we resign, 
that we are pledged to the people to keep the positions, and 
that blood and treasure have been expended to obtain them. 
The first argument is valueless, it being our presence in Afghani- 
stan which alone gives Russia influence there; and the second 
is answered by the fact that the people in Candahar and 
Kurum release us from any promise, being only too anxious 
that we should be gone. ‘The third argument is based on a fact, 
the precise fact for which Lord Lytton has to answer. He, and 
no one else, sacrificed the lives and expended the treasure 
uselessly. It is characteristic of Lord Lytton that he 
admits that when he sent General Roberts into the Kurum, 
the “whole field of operations was a feria dnecognita to every- 
body in India.” Exactly like his chief, Lord Lytton took a 
big leap in the dark, and came down smash. And like him also, 
he carried out of the scramble an Earl’s coronet. 


The accounts from the Cape have in no way improved this 
week. All the telegrams, official and private, show that the 
colonial officers are wandering about in Basutoland without 
aim or advantage, the Basutos leaving a place as_ they 
advance, only to surround it when they retire. They have, 

‘for instance, twice besieged and abandoned Gatberg. The 
Basuto cavalry is a force as fluid as water, and it gives 
way to every blow, closing instantly as if nothing had 
occurred. The burghers of the Transvaal are openly resisting 
the law, and in Kaffirland the Government is at last so per- 
plexed that it has become moderate, and has issued special 
instructions not to provoke the Pondos. The bulletin-writers 
are evidently gloomy, and perhaps the most significant fact is 
that the papers are discussing the propriety of enlisting 10,000 
Zulus. We are to rearm a defeated native people known to be 
hostile, in order to defeat another tribe, known to be loyal till we 
ordered them to surrender their arms. It is quite clear that 
no Colonial Treasury can stand this situation long, and with 
the first application for aid, the whole subject must come up 
before Parliament. 

The text of the Turkish Note to the Powers on the Greek 
Question issued on the 14th of December was sent by cable to 
the Daily Telegraph exclusively. It is full of mockery. The 
Porte declares that it adheres to its former offer,—the line of 
Trikhala and Margeriti, and expects his Hellenic Majesty to 
accept that as the “ irrevocable decision of Europe,” a phrase evi- 
dently inserted to ridicule the similar words used at Athens. The 
Note points out that in Greece the whole country has become one 
vast camp, and that the journals encourage “an unjustifiable and 
sanguinary struggle” against the Ottomon Empire. Turkey “ will 
remain calm in presence of these provocations,’’ but will “ defend 
her rights with energy,” and meanwhile is confident that the 
Powers will exert “ efficacious” pressure on the Cabinet of 


Athens, urging it to give up warlike preparations, and enter 
into direct negotiations with the Porte. In short, Turkey 
despises Greece, and cares nothing about Europe until she uses 
force, and will give up nothing until she is made. That is 


sight of Constantinople. Then everything is sy 
the hope that the Treaty may be cancelled by 
ference, to the sole beneait of Mahommedans, 
San Stefano was. 


Trendered, in 
external inte. 
as the Treaty of 


a 

M. de Mouy, the new French Minister in Athens, Presented hj 
credentials on December 2nd, and made alittle speech tothe Ki : 
in which he said that “ my Government, confident in the effi a 
oi peaceful means, is persuaded that the legitimate aspirati 
of Greece will be realised by a prudent policy at no distant 
date, and conformably to the decisions which served ag the 
basis of the European mediation. France will exert her . 
fluence to bring this success about” by her usual “ moderation,” 
The King, in reply, aecepted these assurances, but pointed ont 
in the most significant way, that the decision of Europe as ty 
frontiers was “ definitive and irrevocable,” and a prompt execy. 
tion of that decision the surest means of preserving peace, If 
should be remembered that the reply had been m oviously read 
and accepted by M. de Mouy, and Frame, therefore declares 
Greece entitled to her frontiers. 





Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, speaking at Calne on Wedavsday, 
bore the strongest testimony to the shocking condition of Mace. 
donia, and declared his belief that “ the regions from which Philip 
and Alexander wentiforth to conquer the world, where the greatest 
of lawgivers was born, where the wisest of philosophers taught, 
where the greatest of theologians preached,—these regions, | 
say, are not destined for ever to be materially parched ani 
morally blighted, under a despotism hateful alike to God and 
map, as odious in its decrepitude as it was terrible in its 
strength.” As Lord EB. Fitzmaurice knows the region, and js 
very nearly a Jingo, that is a significant utterance, though we 
cannot forget that Nazareth also is under the same despotism, 
Lord E. Fitzmai also showed, having himself been English 
Commissioner for Turkish Reforms, that the British Govern. 
ment, so far from neglecting or oppressing Albanians, had 
earnestly striven to secure them the autonomy which they 
themselves so earnestly desire; that Dervish Pasha has arrested 
their chiefs, and shipped them to Constantinople, a place which 
ions tohealth. They will probably 
















political prisoners find in 





commit suicide.” 


Mr. Faweett has turned out a very competent administrator. 
He devotes himself to department, and as yet all his schemes 
succeed. His plan for promoting thrift by allowing a Savings. 
Bank account to be opened by a deposit of twelve postage. 
stamps, after succeeding as an experiment in five counties, was 
recently made general. Already, within one month, 58,000 
accounts have been opened and more than a million of stamps 
received, and on Tuesday Mx. Fawcett told his constituents that 
within a year he expected the number of depositors to be in- 
creased to 500,000. Many hundreds of persons have availed 
themselves of the permission to invest in Consols through the 
Post-Office, and Mr. Fawcett expressed himself as sanguine that 
the new facility would be weleomed widely enough to havea 
“ steadying influence” on politics. He believes also that the 
Post-Office facilities for insurance need only to be known, to be 
widely used. Further, he told his audience that the profit on 
the Government telegraph now amounted to 5 per cent. on the 
total cost, and if the Treasury would only risk £170,000 a year, 
he would introduce sixpenny telegrams. He is, moreover, 
negotiating, with every hope of suecess, with the railway com- 
panies for a parce] post, the parcels to be paid for in one of two 
stamps, according to weight,—an immense convenience. Al 
this is excellent, and we only wish Mr. Fawcett could be per 
suaded to take the grievance of the weekly newspapers into 
consideration. ‘Their proprietors cannot, without giving up 
“news ” altogether, send their papers by any Asiatic mail, the 
hours of receipt ending just before papers can be dispatched. 


















Mr. Dale has been sent back to prison, and the case for his 
release decided on every point in favour of Lord Penzance. 
Lord Coleridge and the other Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division ruled that Lord Penzance was, by the Public Worship 
Act, made by statute, ic an event which afterwards happened, 
the Official Principal of the Court of Arches; and that after 
that event, all proceedings under the Public Worship Act were 
to be deemed proceedings “taken in the Court of Arches 
This disposed of al! the case raised as to whether Lord Penzanc 
acting in one capacity,—namely, as Judge under the Publi 
Worship Act,—did or did not avail himself of powers which he 








always the firet attitude of the Porte, unless an enemy is in 


only possessed in the other capacity.—as Dean of the Court 
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or it decided that there was a statutory power given 
in either capacity, the powers given him in the other. 
gertion that the Bishop of Exeter acted for both 
¢ London andthe Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
cted only on behalf of one of the two, the Court 
there was nothing to prevent the same person 

ting for both, but that in point of fact there was no need of 
pe :patitute for the Bishop of London at all, who, being the 
i of the living, had nothing to do but to send on the refer- 
oa the Archbishop, as being a matter with which, in con- 
yes aa of his being patron, he had nothing to do, so that the 
Bishop of Exeter was really acting for the Archbishop alone. 
Finally, as to the assertion that the Public Worship Act gives 
no power of imprisonment against contumacious clergymen who 
ignore its inhibitions, the Court admitted it, but pointed out 
that it did not in any way repeal the powers given to ecclesias- 
tical Judges under the 53rd George IIL., but that, on the con- 
trary, it made Lord Penzance an ecclesiastical Judge in an 
ecclesiastical Court, and, therefore, endowed him with all the 
general powers given to such ecclesiastical Judges in ecclesias- 
tical Courts by the older Act. We are very sorry for Mr. Dale, 
and wish he could be released, but we are bound to say that 
the judgment seems to be in every sense a sound, legal, and 
impartial one,—a judgment of law, and not of policy. 


Arches,—f 
him to use, 
As to the as 
the Bishop © 
should have a 
decided that 


A letter of the Bishop of Worcester’s, in relation to the case 
of the Rev. R. W. Enraght, who is also in prison for disregard- 
ing an inhibition by Lord Penzance, has been published, which 
shows that the Bishop of Worcester would not have sent up Mr. 
Enraght’s case to Lord Penzance, if Mr. Enraght would but have 
promised the discontinuance of four practices which the Bishop 
thought illegal. Mr. Enraght, however, reserved his decision 
on the point till after the time at which the Bishop was compelled 
either to send up the case to the superior Court or to refuse to do 
so; and the Bishop thought, therefore, that he had no choice,— 
since he held the ritual on these four points illegal,—except to send 
the case up. After it was out of the Bishop’s power, Mr. Enraght 
promised submission on these four points, and the Bishop tried 
to induce the prosecutor to drop the case, but was not success- 
ful. And when the decree of Lord Penzance was given against 
him, Mr. Enraght, of course, held it wrong to submit to “a 
secular Court.” The case is an unfortunate one, but it does 
not appear that the Bishop of Worcester, taking the view of his 
duty he did, was over-hasty in sending on the case, but rather 
that Mr. Enraght was over-tardy in making up his mind to 
submit to his Bishop,—almost the ve plus ultra, as it would 
seem, of modern Ritualist humility. 


The Parliamentary papers just published with regard to the 
fishery disputes with the United States include a despatch 
from Lord Granville, dated October 27th last, that is a 
perfect model of the absolute reasonableness and dignity with 
which international disputes should be discussed between the 
Governments involved. Lord Granville at once admits that the 
Newfoundland fishermen had no right to take the law into their 
own hands, and violently attack the fishermen of the United 
States, even though the latter were trangressing the common 
rules to which the common fisheries must be assumed to have 
been subject. And he frankly declares the willingness of her 
Majesty’s Government to indemnify the injured fishermen for any 
injuries and losses which, upon a joint inquiry, it shall be proved 
that they sustained through the violence of the British fisher- 


.men in Fortune Bay, assuming, of course, that this does not 


apply to any asserted loss on account of fishing which, by the 
Treaty of Washington, the United States fishermen had no 
right to attempt, such as what is called the strand fishing. 
Again, the British Government is quite willing to consider, in 
conjunction with the United States Government, to what com- 
mon regulations the common fisheries should in future be 
subjected; though the rules when agreed upon must, of 
course, be enforced in British waters by the Colonial Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, just as in United States waters 
they will be enforced by the Government of the United States. 
From beginning to end the despatch is perfectly impartial, and 
looks at the British case with a judgment as cool and reason- 
able as if it were that of a third party, but without the least 
touch of weakness or superfluous conciliation. That it has pro- 
duced the best effect in the United States, we know, from the 
recent Message of President Hayes. 


Mr. Baron Dowse, Mr. Justice Barry, avd Mr. Justice 





Lawson have followed the example of Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald, in calling the attention of their Grand Juries to 
the large number of indictable offences committed in Ire- 
land where there is not even a case for trial, because the per- 
sons injured refuse to give information or to have anything to 
do with a prosecution. For example, in Galway alone, out of 
291 indictable offences committed, 278 furnish no case for trial, 
because the persons injured refuse to prosecute. As the Judges 
observe, if this state of things continues, it will be an im- 
mediate danger to Treland, and “an ultimate disgrace to the 
Empire of which Ireland forms a part.” The truth is, that while 
the Irish are, physically speaking, amongst the bravest of men, 
they are, morally speaking, amongst the most cowardly. There is 
no sturdy individualism amongst them, no power to shake off the 
dictation of the society in which they live, or even to subject 
that dictation to a cool criticism, and reject it, if it appears to 
be really base, or really injurious to their interests. The Land 
League is creating a detestable tyranny, which, even if it gained 
for the great class of Irish tenant-farmers a good start, would 
render it impossible for them to enjoy or use the rights which 
it had been the result of the movement to confer. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Mundella, in his manly speech 
on Wednesday at Sheffield, had a good word for Mr. Forster, 
for whom a good word is now hardly ever said, because the 
inheritance of difficulty with which he has had to deal, and with 
the most ostensible part of which he has had the strength to 
refuse to deal superficially, has eclipsed, for all thoughtless 
observers, the constancy of Mr. Forster’s purpose. “In Mr. 
Forster,” said Mr. Mundella, ‘they had a man than whom no 
one was more able, more capable, more honest, and more sym- 
pathetic. If any man could solve the difficulty in Ireland, 
he could.” We do not say that Mr. Forster has made no mis- 
takes ; he certainly should have insisted on having a stronger 
Lor 1-Lieutenant than Earl Cowper, who is a cypher where he 
should be a power. But the test of Mr. Forster’s administra- 
tion is yet to come. And we augur not ill, but well, from his 
refusal to have immediate recourse at the first pinch to the 
barren and stale device of mere coercion. Force must accom- 
pany reform, but should neither precede nor supersede it. 


Mr. James Lowther, the quondam Irish Secretary of Lord 
Beaconsfield, made a jaunty speech at West Hartlepool on 
Monday, on the state of Ireland, in which he said that he con- 
sidered Mr. Parnell to be his successor in office, and that the 
Duke of Marlborough had been replaced as Lord-Lieutenant 
by “ Rory of the Hills.” He considered it his duty to reveal 
that the late Government had very reluctantly determined 
to renew the Peace Preservation Act, even if not to make it 
more stringent, being determined thereto by the confidential 
reports of the stipendiary and landed magistrates and the Irish 
Constabulary, who had reported with virtual unanimity that 
this course was essential. If it be so, the late Government 
obviously shirked their duty in not re-enacting that Act before 
dissolving Parliament, well knowing as they did, that after the 
meeting of Parliament it would be quite impossible to get a 
measure so bitterly contested through in the short time that 
remained before the expiration of the old Act. But in point of 
fact, the late Government dissembled its purpose most success- 
fully till the elections were over, so as to avoid the odium in 
Ireland which such a decision would have caused. 





The professional nurse, Mary Annie Wilmot, from a Sheffield 
nurses’ home, who has been charged with administering poison 
to Mrs. Booth, the wife of a Sheffield surgeon, with intent to 
kill her, was on ‘Tuesday formally committed for trial. 
The case is a very curious one, from the apparent absence of 
adequate motive. The evidence, however, tends to show that 
Mrs. Booth was poisoned with morphia,—no morphia or opium 
having been prescribed for her by the doctors in attendance,— 
that Mr. Booth’s servant was sent to a druggist’s for morphia, 
and, as she alleges, sent by the nurse,—that clothes belonging 
to Miss Booth, who, as well as her brother, had recently died 
after an illness under the same nurse’s care, were found in a 
box labelled with the nurse’s name and address, though the box 
was disowned by her, and that in the same box there was a 
bottle of medicine, which she stated to have been that pre- 
scribed for the late Miss Booth. The demeanour of the 
accused seems to have been that of an innocent person,—both 
in the house and in Court. 


Consols were on Friday 984 to 984, ex div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IRISH CRISIS. 


T does not signify much, now that Parliament is to meet so 
soon, but we would warn our readers to believe but little 
of what they hear of “Cabinets.” Discussion, even when 
sharp and aggravating, is not necessarily dissension. There is 
not a deliberative committee in the world which does not 
sometimes seem, to the fly on the ceiling, to be on the eve of 
quarrelling ; and as regards this particular Committee, the fly 
is not unbiassed. The Opposition know quite well that the 
majority in Parliament, reinvigorated by contact with the con- 
stituencies, is stili entirely staunch, and have nothing to hope, 
except that the Cabinet may be broken up by secessions from 
within, They welcome every rumour of dissension, therefore, 
with an enthusiasm of credulity, deduce all manner of “ facts ”’ 
from their own opinion as to the probable views of particular 
Ministers, and elevate mere accidents, like the antedating of a 
Cabinet Council, into portentous occurrences. The Cabinet this 
time, for instance, was arranged for Wednesday, but met on Mon- 
day ; and what could be the cause of that hurry, except a coming 
earthquake in Dublin? Mr. Forster had demanded power to 
imprison everybody. Mr. Forster wanted troops. Mr. For- 
ster had detected a conspiracy to declare war on Britain. Mr. 
Forster had sent in his “ ultimatum ” to his colleagues, and was 
about to resign. The Clubs felt happy and Society delighted, 
for was not all this something to talk about, and evidence past 
dispute that the inevitable “reaction” against “ the dark and 
sinister spirit ” was already at hand? If Lord Beaconsfield were 
what he was when he wrote the first chapters of “ Coningsby,” 
with how sardonic a glee would he have silently complimented 
himself on his felicity in describing Tadpole! He at least 
probably knows that the Cabinet meeting was antedated to 
meet the convenience of Mr. Forster and Mr. Gladstone; that 
Mr. Forster had no new tale of horror to unfold, though, like the 
rest of us, he daily feels more painfully the spread in the 
area of outrage; that the disaffected in Ireland number at 
most 3,000,000, and the well-affected in the United Kingdom 
nearly 30,000,000—a cardinal fact which at least diminishes 
the probability of civil war; and that, finally, Mr. Forster 
is a cool statesman, growing into years, and with far too 
much sense to believe that he could pacify Ireland by break- 
ing up a Ministry devoted to its interests. The reports about 
Cabinet discussions are, we do not doubt, half of them illu- 
sory, and the other half exaggerations. That Mr. Forster 
believes extra-legal action imperative in Ireland is not only 
possible, but probable, for he knows, as the public do not, how 
difficult it is to make the regular machinery work ; how irri- 
tated the Magistracy are at finding responsibility thrown on 
them, instead of falling, as usual, on the Castle ; how irksome 
it is to drive the Superintendents of Police out of their grooves, 
how irreplaceable Sir T. Larcom has been found, and how 
greatly an Irish agitation officered by Americans differs from 
one officered by Irishmen. He is, too, we presume, somewhat 
influenced by the daily repetition of stories each of them most 
harassing to a Minister responsible for Ireland, and by that 
pressure of the Departmental atmosphere which only the 
most original-minded Minister can ever wholly escape. But 
we do not believe that he considered an earlier meet- 
ing of Parliament possible, or demurred to the almost 
self-evident policy of bringing the whole subject before 
Parliament on both its sides and in the completest form. 
There is practically no other course possible, and in taking it 
her Majesty’s Government will, we believe, have the support 
of every true Liberal. The entire party, amidst all its differ- 
ences as to details, has maintained steadily that the great 
grievance of Ireland, the irreconcilability of the tenure with 
the circumstances of the country, must be removed, and that 
the disaffected who are urging the people to resistance must 
be compelled to render obedience to the law. The only dispute 
has been as to the times at which these two objects were to 
be sought, and the nearly universal conclusion has been that 
they should be sought together,—that redress and repression 
should go on pari passu. The Cabinet has now announced 
semi-officially that this is its unanimous opinion also, and the 
decision will be found, as we believe, to have only anticipated 
and given edge to that of its supporters. The whole force of 
the majority will be at the disposal of the Government to carry 
a new Land Bill, and any measures deemed indispensable to 
restore respect for law. 
So much has already been said about the Land Bill, and it 


is so certain that it must concede fixity, fair rents, an 
sale, that the public will be chiefly anxious to see th 
branch of the Ministerial proposals. It is probable that a 

° . ° Sus. 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act will be included among th 
We had hoped, and still hope, that this form of seneonian” he 
is of itself an announcement that the law has fa‘led and re 
society must for its own preservation make itself des a 4 
might be avoided, and we should still witness its Phen 
ment with something of reluctance and disgust. The Ne 
of Englishmen is not only to govern, but to govern throu ; 
constitutional law. The existing law has not been propert 
applied. The magistrates have not used their legal power a 
arrest. The police have proved inefficient to a degree which 
will destroy all English confidence in the much vaunted Trish 
Constabulary, who have evidently become soldiers jy blue 
coats. It is heartbreaking even to read Acts like the White. 
boy Act, and see that not an effort is made to apply them jp, 
the very case for which they were intended. But we cannot 
in the face of the facts, deny that the weakness of the 
machinery may be one of the facts, incurable for the moment 
with which the Government have to deal. It is all very well 
to rail at Mr. Forster—and how they will rail, unless he ye. 
signs, when he will be a hero!—but if the magistrates wil} 
not act, and if the police will not prosecute, and if juries wi} 
perjure themselves, and if witnesses will remain silent, what 
remains except to act as lenient Judges would act if 
the situation were normal, and imprison, without wait. 
ing for a machinery which obviously will not work? 
may be necessary for a moment to suspend liberty rather than 
order should disappear, and to treat the social war as if it were 
a civil war, during which the Courts must be considered 
powerless. But we should entirely object to see the Govem- 
ment rely for any length of time upon such an instrument, 
It is a permanent reform in the machinery of dispensing justice, 
and not a permanent system of repression, which Ireland re- 
quires, Arrest is not punishment, any more than a state of 
siege is administration. What is needed, is a system under 
which any person guilty of crime, and specially of agrarian 
crime, shall be promptly arrested, carefully prosecuted, and 
justly judged. To arrest him, we must have an improved 
police, and we confess we doubt, for the first time, whether a 
civil police, supported by soldiery, would not be more effective 
than the half-military, half-civil Constabulary of Ireland, 
hitherto the object of such unbounded respect. To prosecute 
him, we must have a Public Prosecutor, and we are not 
sure whether the Scotch system, under which the Crown alone 
prosecutes, and the complainant is only one witness, is not the 
most efficacious of all. And to judge him justly, we must, we 
fear, dispense with juries, which in a country so saturated 
with party and political feeling are apt to be filled up with 
unjust jurymen. It is possible, and we make the suggestion 
with pleasure, that Irish juries are calumniated ; that it is the 
preposterous English fancy for unanimity, and not the jury, 
which is in fault; and that under the Scotch system of verdict 
by a majority, or the Indian system of verdict by a three-fourths 
majority, juries would be found to do their duty. But the 
evidence as yet is that, in spite of numerous exceptions, the 
guilty expect the jurymen not to do tt, and in that expectation 
the terror of the law and the confidence in the law fade equally 
away. The man attacked believes his assailant will be 
acquitted, and hardly cares to prosecute ; while the man 
assailing believes he shall escape, and has no motive to 
refrain. The belief, wel) or ill-founded, kills security, and 
the system must in some way, and at least as regards 
all popular crimes, be superseded. But the object of 
superseding it should be, not to stop a particular move- 
ment by terror, but permanently to amend and strengthen 
the machinery of justice, at a point at which it has been 
discovered to be weak. With a police which can discover 
crime, and prosecutors who will act, and Courts which will 
return just verdicts, the State will have done all in its power 
to make Law effective. With the remaining question, that of 
evidence, it cannot deal. We firmly believe that with just 
Courts—and a Court which acquits the guilty is as unjust 4 
Court, though not as evil a Court, as a Court which condemns 
the innocent—evidence sufficient to satisfy good Judges will be 
forthcoming. But if it should prove otherwise, and Irishmen 
on this point should show themselves hopelessly demoralised, 
there is and can be no remedy. Rather than authorise Courts 
to convict against evidence, or on no evidence except police 
suspicion, it would be better to bear anarchy, or wink at 
lynch law, or let Ireland go, to set up on her own re 
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ould at once commence to drill its people into 


Republic w We must not strengthen the law by 


obedience and order. 
ntemning justice. . | 
"With the meeting of Parliament, much of the fog which 
ow obscures all judgments, and much also of the vague 
rehension which so distracts opinion, will be at once cleared 
a This business, bad as it looks, is not so bad as it is 


away. yi , ti 
«ined to be. We are old enough to remember the signs 
wich preceded "Forty-eight, and, as Lord Colin Campbell says 


in the letter we publish to-day, the agitation of 1814 was 
identical with this in object, and very much worse in de- 
ree, If things come to the worst, they come, if we must 
refer to such facts, to this,—that a singularly able Govern- 
ment, supported by the resources of twenty-eight millions of 
has to reduce to order an island with five millions of 
of whom two millions are on its side; to restore 
respect for the law, and to redress a grievance which, though 
large and difficult, is thoroughly understood. To accomplish 
this, it has the power next week, by calling out the Reserves 
and embodying the Militia, to throw into Treland 150.000 
men, in addition to the considerable garrison already within 
her limits. Foreign help is impossible, in the presence of the 
Fleet, even if there were any foreign nation desirous of staking 
itg existence on the rescue of a people which has every right 
of vote, of speech, of writing, and of agitation enjoyed by the 
remainder of a free kingdom. We do not believe that a strong 
Government, possessed of such resources, and heartily desirous 
to grant every reasonable reform, can be baffled, because Mr. 
Parnell so hates England that he would rather have revolu- 
tion, than see Ireland turned into a Paradise through her 


instrumentality. 


people, 
people, 


SIR CHARLES DILKE AND LORD SALISBURY. 


N Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Salisbury has met more than 
his match,—his match in oratory, and much more than 

his match in that precision of statement and scrupulous 
regard for political accuracy to which Lord Salisbury’s recent 
career has shown him to be flagrantly indifferent. Lord 
Salisbury’s attitude towards the present Government, when he 
said that Lord Granville and Lord Hartington were all very 
well, but that ‘a darker and more dangerous spirit ruled the 
storm,” was happily retaliated on him, when Sir Charles 
Dilke pointed out that moderate as Lord Beaconsfield 
and Sir Stafford Northcote had been in relation to foreign 
politics, unhappily they were not permitted to rule the party, 
since “a darker and more dangerous spirit governed the storm 
which he himself had raised.’ And so, indeed, Sir Charles 
Dilke showed that it had literally been. In speech after speech, 
as he carefully pointed out, Lord Salisbury had endeavoured 
to throw all the obstacles possible in the way of the present 
foreign policy of the Government. He had begun by declaring 
its general design impracticable, by denying that harmony 
existed, or could exist, between purposes so discordant as those 
of the great European orchestra ; and at every approximation 
to unity he had renewed his interruptions, his instigations to 
the jealousy of some Powers, his hints at the interested motives 
of others, his profound scorn for the influence exerted by his 
own country. Sir Charles Dilke goes calmly through his various 
random innuendoes and scoffs, shows how much of wild ex- 
aggeration there is in many of the representations of fact, 
how much more of discrepancy between what Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues said formerly, and what he at least says 
now ; how much of ungenerous imputation which is baseless ; 
how much of suppression which leads his hearers and readers 
positively astray. Take the Dulcigno cession. Who that 
heard Lord Salisbury would have supposed that Lord Salisbury’s 
own stipulation at Berlin alarmed the Albanians, for whom 
he has recently appeared to hold a brief, infinitely more 
than the cession now effected of a territory actually conquered 
by Montenegro during the war? or that the “Corti compro- 
mise, which he agreed to substitute before leaving office for 
the cession determined on in the Congress, displeased the 
Albanians still more? Lord Salisbury spoke as if the cession 
of Dulcigno were a blow at Albanian independence, to which 
nothing that he himself had agreed to were for a moment com- 
parable. The fact is, as Sir Charles Dilke proves, that the 
Albanians feel far less hostility to the cession actually made, 
~ they felt to either of Lord Salisbury’s proposals ; and 
or the best possible reason, because it affects much fewer 
in aniane,— certainly not more than between 3,000 and 5,000 
F Sige whom only ten householders have left the ceded 
ct in conse juence of the cession, while even they are 





fully expected to return, so complete is the confidence in 
the guarantee given by Montenegro for the freedom of 
the Mahommedan religion and the civil rights of those 
who profess it. Who that beard Lord Salisbury speak of the 
hundreds of Albanians whose blood had flowed to carry 
out this Turkish engagement, would have believed that the 
estimate of the number killed by the Turkish troops in carrying 
out the promise repeatedly renewed to Europe, varies from the 
minimum of five to the maximum of thirteen ? Lord Salisbury 
has misrepresented every phase of the Dulcigno transaction. 
He has made it appear that his Government was far more 
careful of the rights of the Albanians than the Liberal Govern- 
ment, though the fact is, that he proposed to transfer a much 
larger Albanian population to Turkish rule than any which has 
been transferred, and though one of the many objects of the 
diplomacy of the present Government has been to secure for 
the Albanians a substantial measure of independence. Further, 
Lord Salisbury has concealed from his hearers that Europe was 
absolutely unanimous in cancelling his arrangement, and accept- 
ing the surrender of Dulcigno in its place ;—and that the pro- 
posal to put pressure on the recalcitrant Government by seques- 
trating the Customs duties at one of its chief ports, was one 
which had been frequently adopted before, and had been in the 
case of another State—we believe an African State—sanctioned 
by the late Tory Government. Who, moreover, wculd have 
supposed, who heard Lord Salisbury’s angry attack on Lord 
Granville for approving the coercion of Turkey, that he him- 
self had expressly threatened Turkey that if she did not at 
once reform, “he would give no undertaking thit England 
would refrain from active measures.’ Sir Charles Dilke’s 
reply to Lord Salisbury on the subject of the whole Dulcigno 
cession is at once a masterly condensation of the whole story, 
and an exhaustive controversial refutation. 

And on the subject of Greece, Sir Charles Dilke’s statement 
is even newer to the public at large. The late Government 
was, in its inner bias, so hostile to the claims of Greece, and 
was known to be so hostile, that the country has more or less 
forgotten the many violent plunges which that Government 
made to get the reputation of being friendly to Greece. Eng- 
land had forgotten, till Sir Charles Dilke spoke, that ** the 
shadowy and unsubstantial claims of Greece,’ as Lord Salis- 
bury now terms them, were not so very long ago the grounds 
upon which his colleagues claimed to have entitled themselves 
to the gratitude of Greece. Not only did the late Govern- 
ment confess that Greece had received their assurance that 
she should lose nothing by not attacking Turkey,—of course, 
an implied promise to gain for her peacefully at least as much 
as she could in common probability have hoped to gain by 
war,—but after the Treaty of Berlin, the cession then recom- 
mended from Turkey to Greece was treated by the late 
Government as assured to Greece on the authority of Europe; 
Lord Beaconsfield himself ostentatiously stating that by the 
Congress of Berlin, Greece had acquired more than had been 
gained “ by the rebellious Principalities.” Lord John Manners 
and Sir Stafford Northcote both made claims to the gratitude 
of Greece in language which endorsed Lord Beaconsfield’s words, 
the former having repeated that the Congress had largely ex- 
tended the frontiers of Greece, and agreed to give her more than 
was given to “ Servia, Montenegro, or Roumania,” while the 
latter not only confirmed this language but expressly termed 
the gain of Greece “a large and substantial concession ;” 
and Lord Sandon had followed suit with the indignant claim 
that it should not be thought “a slight matter,’ that 
the frontier of Greece was to be rectified in the manner pro- 
posed unanimously by all the Powers of Europe. The real 
truth of the Greek question is, no doubt, this ;—Lord Salisbury 
and his friends were totally opposed to anything that would 
diminish the Empire of Turkey, but they felt that diminishing 
the Empire of Turkey to the advantage of Greece, was a very 
different thing, indeed, in the eyes of the British people, from 
diminishing the empire of Turkey to the advantage of Russia, 
and they, therefore, consented to anything which looked like 
strengthening Greece, and took great credit for it,so long as it 
did not involve the public humiliation or coercion of Turkey. 
But the moment Turkey resisted, the moment it appeared that 
Turkey must be coerced in order to enforce the decision of 
Europe, they washed their hands of Greece, and now treat the 
Government which regards their own previous decision as bind- 
ing on Turkey, as a conspirator against the peace of Europe, and 
unfaithful to the Treaty of Berlin. Fortunately, however, the 
language in which they claimed to have secured a “ substantial 
concession ” to Greece still witnesses against them when they 
try to prove that all they ever granted to Greece was a 
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‘‘ shadowy and unsubstantial claim.’ They cannot be allowed 
both to run with the hare, and to hunt with the hounds. 

Nothing was more successful or more remarkable in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s speech than the force with which he vindi- 
cated the European Concert, and showed that it meant some- 
thing very different for the present Government from what it 
meant with Lord Salisbury, who was no sooner out of office 
than he began at once to ridicule the notion of attaching 
any importance to the harmony of an “ orchestra ’ with so many 
discordant motives in its programme as that of the European 
Powers. Sir Charles Dilke, on the contrary, not only stated 
his firm conviction that in such a tribunal as the great Powers of 
Europe can supply, when it isunanimous, you have at last what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has called “a tribunal free from all sus- 
picion of national or provincial partiality,” but showed that such 
a tribunal, though difficult to bring to unanimity, is capable 
of taking heartily unanimous decisions on the most important 
and critical points, and of adhering to those decisions through 
all the efforts of such statesmen as Lord Salisbury to excite 
amongst them jealousy and dissension. Lord Salisbury had 
accused the present Government of deliberately substituting 
“the exclusive alliance of Russia for friendship and intimacy 
with the German Powers,” and of “alienating” those Powers 
“ who were our natural friends in Europe; but the accusation 
had absolutely no shred of foundation in fact. The assertion 
that Austria, for instance, is hostile to our present policy with 
regard to Greece, is purely perverse. Austria and Great 
Britain are acting in the most complete harmony on this 
subject, a harmony which even Lord Salisbury has no power 
to disturb. Baron Haymerle is as anxious to preserve 
the full concert of Europe as Lord Granville, and is also 
as loyal to the decisions at which Europe has arrived. 
And he has used on the Greek question itself, as Sir Charles 
Dilke showed, words as strong as have ever been used by Mr. 
Gladstone :—“ We treat the Greek nationality as a nationality 
whose struggles we regard with sympathy. It represents an 
ancient civilisation, and we have, indeed, to thank the struggles 
of the Greeks for whatever civilisation has been preserved in 
the Balkan peninsula.” That puts the finishing-touch to 
Lord Salisbury’s refutation. It is not true that England, 
in her endeavour to secure the just rights of Montenegro 
under the Treaty of Berlin, has adhered to a solution unjust 
to the Albanians. It is not true that hundreds of Albanians 
were killed to bring that solution,—adopted by all Europe,— 
into effect. It is not true that the sequestration of the 
customs’ duties of a particular port is at all an unusual 
or “ buccaneering” expedient, when a refractory Power 
neglects its positive engagements; on the contrary, it is 
an expedient sanctioned by the precedents of Conservative 
policy. It is not true that the Tories treated the Greek claims 
as “ shadowy and unsubstantial,” when they claimed credit for 
having added to Greece a “substantial concession” larger than to 
any of the “rebellious principalities.’ It is not true that any 
closer alliance has been initiated with Russia by the present 
Government than with any other of the great Powers. It is 
not true that Germany and Austria have been alienated. It 
is not true that the Concert of Europe has been a failure. On 
the contrary, though its pressure is slow in operation, it is as sure 
and as potent as that of the hydraulic press. The only thing 
that is true is that Lord Salisbury’s ill-omened policy,—the 
policy that really divided Europe, the policy that really 
aimed at humiliating one Power while professing to unite all, 
—is dead ; and that with its death the policy of true co-opera- 
tion in the common interests of all, lives once more. Sir 
Charles Dilke is indeed as much stronger than Lord Salisbury, 
as is the policy of co-operation stronger than Lord Salisbury’s 
policy of “ Boycotting ” Russia. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S GOVERNMENT AND THE COUNTRY. 


OTHING is more certain, to those who study the country 
i papers, than that there is not an iota of evidence in 
favour of the statement, made at almost every Tory meeting, 
that the country is already beginning to regret the result of 
the elections of last spring, and to drift back into sympathy 
with the party then so emphatically condemned. On the con- 
trary, whether you take elections like the recent Scotch and 
Welsh elections, or whether you take the tone of Liberal 
meetings, nothing is more obvious than that the names of Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Granville, and Lord Hartington are received 
with all, if not more than all, the enthusiasm of the spring ; and 
that even on the subjects on which the supporters of the Govern- 
ment in Parliament were least unanimous, even on the subjects 





of the Irish Disturbance Bill and Mr. Bradlaugh; 
subject of the refusal of the Government to re- 
in Ireland before bringing in its reform of the ] 
simply impossible to elicit from any great 
ing ba — indication of dissatisfacti 
adstone’s policy. To take one or two ra i 

trations, At Sir Charles Dilke’s meeting in Oh 
Monday night, Mr. Childers, who happening to be in the 
ante-room, was discovered there by Sir Charles Dilke, and invit i 
to come up on the platform, was received with the se 
enthusiastic cheering by the audience as representin ib 

Cabinet; and when, in the remarks which he ae 
wards made, he asserted that the proposals of ee 
Majesty’s Government in relation to Ireland would be 
“thoroughly in accordance with the wish of the great 
Liberal party in the country,” the audience,—who, of course 

knew that the Government had steadily refused to let 
coercion precede reform,—interrupted him with enthusiastic 
cheers. Again, take the meeting held at Cardiff on Tuesda 

by the constituents of Sir E. J. Reed,—formerly the Chief Gon. 
structor of the Navy,—to hear his review of the last Session 
and of the political situation. Sir E. J. Reed did not shrink 
from a very menacing reference to the conduct of the House of 
Lords last Session, which we quote, in order to show hoy it 
was received :—* We are told,” he said, “that the aristocracy 
are trained to a large degree in the profession of politics, We 
hear a great deal, on the other hand, of the desirability of a 
representation of the working-classes in Parliament,—that 
is, special representation for the working-classes, But 
I should like to ask if any special representation of the 
working-classes would have brought about any result 9 
deplorable. Then they might ask, what are the advan. 
tages of the aristocratical training, and when they found 
that this political training was attended with such results, 
may consider whether it would not be well to get rid of the 
training and the aristocracy also. (Loud cheers.) I do not, 
however, think that we have, or are likely to have, this neces. 
sity forced upon us, because, fortunately, we have on onr side 
of politics noblemen with an aristocratic training for the pro- 
fession of politics, as distinguished for their political training 
as any man. (Hear, hear.) I believe there does not exist in 
this country two men more worthy of respect than Lord 
Granville and Lord Hartington. (Loud cheers.) Therefore, 
I do not think that it will be necessary for us to be very pre- 
cipitate in excluding the aristocracy from our political system 
altogether. (Loud laughter.)” It is clear enough that the 
Cardiff meeting felt nothing but indignation with the House 
of Lords for their rejection of the Irish Bills last Session, 
and were delighted with Sir E. J. Reed’s sarcasm on the 
bad effects of aristocratic training, and his suggestion 
of the possible contingency that it might some day 
be well “to get rid of that training and the aristocracy 
also.” The more rash such a suggestion may appear, the 
more remarkable it is that it should have been received 
with so much favour at a time when, as we are told, the 
country is already beginning to be sick of the weakness and 
timidity of the Liberal Government in relation to Irish 
affairs, Sir E. J. Reed, in a later part of his speech, re- 
ferred expressly, and with severe condemnation, to the con- 
duct of the House of Lords in rejecting Mr. Forster's 
Disturbance Bill, and was interrupted by ejaculatory 
anathemas on the House of Lords for their conduct, and 
the most enthusiastic applause of his remarks on the sub- 
ject of the Irish land-law. But the instances of the support 
accorded by the Liberals of the country to Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, not only in general, but especially as regards its 
Irish policy, are to be counted by scores. Note, for in- 
stance, the reception given to Mr. Whitbread’s speech at 
the Corn Exchange, Bedford, on Thursday. When he cen- 
sured the levity of Mr. Lowther’s recent speech on Ireland at 
West Hartlepool, the sympathy of his audience was emphatic. 
When he spoke of the extreme reluctance of Mr, Gladstone to ty 
coercion before it was absolutely necessary, he was interrupted 
with enthusiastic cheering. When he insisted that the time 
had come when coercion must be associated with reform, he 
was listened to quietly, but with something of that suspense 0! 
judgment attaching to a matter on which the Government 
had not as* yet declared its mind. Indeed, though we 
could record a few instances of hesitations and reserves 
on the part of sitting Members, in relation to the Trish 
policy of the Government, we could not record one of any 
popular feeling in favour of such hesitations and reserves. 


—nay, on the 
“enact coercion 
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| And with regard to the hesitations and reserves themselves, 
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3 to be noticed,—that instead of having grown more 

erous of late, as the condition of Ireland has become more 
= they have decidedly grown less numerous. We do 
wig aie to say that numbers of Members who went down 
py country in a yacillating condition of mind, and dis- 
. d to give a very ambiguous support to the Government, 
we on Irish questions, will return to Westminster next 
th their minds much clearer than they were, and 
and hesitations in which they were then 


this i 


especially 
month wi 
without the doubts 


jsposed to indulge. ve ; i, 2 
’ in a word, the Liberal feeling of the country is unanimous 


in its confidence in the Government. tt respects the 
yesolve to accompany any repressive legislation that may be 
necessary for Ireland by thorough remedial legislation, and yet 
there is nothing but disgust and condemnation for the 
terrorism which prevails in Ireland. The country, however, 
has learned a lesson. It sees that repressive legislation in 
Ireland has been the regularly returning refrain of almost 
avery decade of Irish legislation, and has come to no good 
in the end. If the evil is to be cured, it must be cured by 
something deeper than coercion ; and Mr. Gladstone s Govern- 
ment is, in the belief of the Liberals of Great Britain, the 
best judge of what that legislation should be, and how it should 
be presented. The vacillating Liberals;—the Liberals who 
condemn the Government for not anticipating reform by co- 
ercion, have found no encouragement at all amongst their 


constituents. 


RITUALISM AND THE LAW. 

OWEVER Mr. Dale’s personal friends may regret the 
decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench, it is difficult to 
see that any public advantage could have been derived from 
a contrary result. Technical objections do not really advance 
the solution of the controversies to which they relate. As 
we pointed out last week, if Mr. Dale had been released, it 
must have been either because Lord Penzance does not possess 
the power of imprisoning clergymen who disobey his moni- 
tions, or because in this particular instance some of the for- 
malities with which the exercise of that power ought to be 
attended had been overlooked. If the latter ground had been 
the one taken by the Court, another prosecution would certainly 
have been more successful, and the Church Association would 
have shown itself singularly poor-spirited if it had not 
at once taken the necessary steps to institute it. Indeed, 
the Churchwardens of St. Vedast's would probably have 
given the Church Association no choice in the matter. It 
seems to be necessary to the self-respect of these valiant 
officials, that Mr. Dale should remain in prison until he either 
submits or is deprived. If the power of imprisonment had 
been altogether denied to Lord Penzance, Mr. Dale might, in 
the absence of further legislation, have gone on disregarding 
the monition till three years from the time of its issue. But 
when the three years were at an end, deprivation would 
have inevitably come upon him. The Ritual controversy is 
not a bit less ready for settlement now than it will be three 
years hence; and it is more likely, on the whole, to be 
settled in the only rational manner if the question is forced 
upon public notice by the imprisonment of the Ritualist 
Clergy than if it is merely suggested by their depriva- 
tion. It will be said, perhaps, that this is a very easy line 
tor laymen to take up, inasmuch as they cannot be sent to 
prison ; but much as we regret that two respectable clergymen 
should now be in gaol for doing what they consider to be their 
Guty, we cannot quite forget that the estimate they take of 
their duty can be justified neither by history nor logic, and is 
in the eyes of a great majority of their fellow-countrymen 
utterly inconsistent with their position as ministers of the 
Established Church. We wish them well out of prison, 
because we wish to see the law which has sent them there 
altered. But, inasmuch as the law is, on the whole, more 
likely to be altered if they are kept in prison than if they are 
set free, and eventually deprived, we should have been sorry if 
they had come out by the intervention of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and we regret that Mr. Dale’s friends should have 

thought fit to appeal against the decision. 
_ The view commonly taken by non-Ritualists of Mr. Dale’s 
*Mprisonment is that though the particular punishment is an 
‘nappropriate one, yet inasmuch as he is plainly an offender 
against the law of the Established Church, there is no help 
for it but to imprison him. If he cannot obey the law, he 
should either leave the Church or resign his benefice. If he 
cannot take the former course without incurring the guilt of 





schism, it is, at all events, quite open to him to take the latter. 
We are not prepared to contest the theoretical correctness of this 
view of the situation; it is a sufficient objection to it that it is 
an utterly unfruitful one. Let it be granted that the law of the 
Established Church is dead against the Ritualist Clergy, and 
that under that law there is nothing before them but present 
imprisonment and future deprivation, the question still remains 
whether this is a wise law. The position of the Ritualists is 
somewhat analogous to that of the Irish tenantry. Under the 
law as it stands in Ireland, tenants can be evicted from their 
farms, and imprisoned if they offer forcible resistance. Under 
the law as it stands in the Church of England, clergymen can 
be deprived of their benefices by-and-by, and imprisoned in the 
meantime if they disregard Lord Penzance’s monition in the 
interval. It is generally felt, however, that the state of 
Ireland requires something more than a mere vindication of 
the right of eviction; and the question we wish to put to 
reasonable people is whether the state of the Church of Eng- 
land does not require something more than a mere vindication 
of the right of deprivation. The existing law seems to us a 
thoroughly unwise one, and to those who hold this opinion, it is 
no comfort to be told that it is the law,—which we have neve1 
denied ; or that, so long as it remains the law, it ought to be 
obeyed,—which we are equally far from disputing. No amount 
of agreement on these two points will help to dispose of the third. 
It is open, of course, to any one to contend that the thing to 
be aimed at in the Established Church is entire uniformity of 
Ritual ; and that no divergence from the declared meaning of a 
rubric should be tolerated, no matter how distasteful to a con- 
gregation its strict observance may have become. Even then, 
it is plain that the law as it stands is bad, by reason of the 
gross inequality of its administration. If nothing is 
to be interpolated into the Communion Service, it must 
be as wrong to sing a hymn before the sermon as to sing 
the Aynus Dei after the consecration. If surplices are your 
only wear, the black gown is as much out of place in the 
pulpit as the chasuble is at the altar. According to the 
principle laid down by the Judicial Committee, every 
rubric has a significance which is capable of being ascer- 
tained, and which, when ascertained, must be obeyed and 
enforced. No candid Low Churchman will assert that his 
rubrical practice is in all points in accordance with the diree- 
tions given in 1662. If excesses are to be curbed by im- 
prisonment, defects should not escape scot-free. Justice de- 
mands that every congregation shall be made to accept some 
change to which it objects; that if one is allowed less ritual 
than it wishes, another shall be made to take more than it 
likes ; and that the solitary pleasure which may be enjoyed by 
all equally shall be the pleasure of spiting their neighbours. 
This is what maintaining the law as it is will mean, and it is 
hard to believe that a people in the main just and reasonable 
will desire to keep such a law in force. No doubt, 
there is an alternative to changing it, and that is to 
allow it to be administered unequally,—to curtail excesses 
because they are unpopular, while condoning shortcomings 
because they are popular. We should be sorry to believe 
that any one who is not a member of the Church Asso- 
ciation really wishes to see the «question settled in this 
way; and evenif the sense of fair-play had completely died out 
under the influence of theological partisanship, it is well to 
remember that there is no certainty that some irritated 
Ritualist, with money in his pocket, may not institute pro- 
ceedings against some Evangelical clergyman who has dis- 
obeyed a rubric, without stopping to take counsel with the 
leaders of his party. Retaliation, once begun, might prove a 
pleasanter game than it had been thought. There is some- 
thing, after all, in the reflection that your adversary groans 
under the same bondage as that which he has imposed upor 
you. 

Of course, if the nation 
rubrical uniformity is what it wants, it 
get it. The Ritualist might be easily 
an amendment of the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
making deprivation follow upon disobedience at a very much 
shorter interval. The new procedure might be borrowed from 
the Divorce Court, and a decree wis? might be pronounced in 
every case of proved disobedience, under which deprivation 
would follow, say in a month, or a week, from the date of the 
monition, unless the offending clerk came and made his sub- 
mission. It is to be hoped that the Church Association wil! 
bring forward a proposal of this kind in the Session that is 
about to open. It is clearly the right thing to do, if Ritualism 
is to be put down; while, if Ritualism is not to be put down 
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the farce of sending clergymen to prison for practising it 
cannot be too soon withdrawn. There is not the least need 
to prove by experiment that Ritualism can be put down. 
It can be put down without any difficulty, if people 
are only willing to face the consequences that may follow. 
The really important thing at this moment is that 
Englishmen should take in that the choice lies between 
tolerating Ritualism, and putting it down decisively. Either 
of these alternatives is intelligible and consistent. If the 
English people are agreed that they will not have an Established 
Church in which high Ritual is tolerated, they have both the 
right and the power to drive the Ritualists out. If they are pre- 
pared to tolerate Ritualism rather than run the risk of precipi- 
tating Disestablishment—and the deprivation of any consider- 
able number of clergymen might do a good deal to precipitate it 
—it is high time to invest toleration with the safeguards that 
are required to prevent Ritualism from being forced upon un- 
willing congregations, or denied to congregations which 
desire it. 


THE BAD FAIRY IN IRELAND. 
NNGLISHMEN laugh at Irishmen for being so plaintive, 
4 and talking so much about “ our unhappy country ;” but 

there is something in the history of Ireland and in the perma- 
nent action of its people which suggests an irremediable ill- 
luck, an habitual interference in Irish affairs of some Genius 
of Porversity. Its Demiurgus seems to be a Puck. The capa- 
cities of the island do not enrich it, the virtues of its people 
do not cali out sympathy, the successes of its leaders produce 
ashes, instead of fruit. It has been conquered without being 
subjugated, enfranchised without being set free, enriched with- 
out being made in the least content, Its statesmen govern 
well everywhere but at home; its soldiers win all victories, 
except the one over invaders which might produce respect ; 
its poets enchain the people, only to deepen melancholy and 
discontent. Its people are full of a splendid imagination 
which only makesthem dream, they are gloriously sanguine, but 
only of thAarrival of the impossible, and deeply faithful to the 
only religion which, politically or socially, could be in their 
way. Lreland is a damp little island, intended by Nature to 
be a more beautiful Holland, the property of men half-sailors 
and half-dairymaids, with endless bays, and harbours, and 
tiords, and lakes, and pasturage for fat cattle, and therefore it 
has been given to a people who love the petite culture, 
who multiply faster than their means, and who have a special 
distaste or incapacity for the life of mariners, fishermen, or sea- 
going traders. There is one great race in the world which does 
not understand or like the Keltie genius, specially hates their 
faults, is blind to their many virtues, has objects and wishes 
casentially different from theirs; so that race is bound by in- 
exorable political geography to conciliate or govern Irishmen. 
The land is one in which cereals should not be grown, so the 
effort of centuries has been to grow cereals. There is one 
edible which will grow there easily which the people like, and 
which will, like rice, support excessive numbers; so the potato 
alone, among edibles, is stricken with deadly disease. The 
very fishes swarm around a coast where the men are by nature 
no fishermen, and belong to a kingdom in which the majority 
think that encouragement or compulsion to fish is rather 
a childish absurdity. The people have a special domesticity, 
ind it keeps them over-numerous ; a special love of their home, 
ind it keeps them always poor; a special patriotism, and it 
blinds them utterly to the true place of-their country in the 
world. They are so brave that they will not look forward, so 
faithful to each other that law is nearly impossible, so lovable 
that every immigrant catches all their faults, and the leaven, 
instead of leavening, becomes more doughy than the dough. 
There is no Irishman so Irish as the descendant of a Norman 
conqueror or a British grantee. Their religion teaches all 
virtues, and is the only one of the great Creeds in which the 
mass of their rulers can see nothing either to respect or 
love. It is the very perversity of Fate, so constant, so 
visible, so intrusive in all things, that the most doggedly 
persevering of races, which never even sees obstacles, is 
half inclined to, give up in despair, and declare that this Chat 
Moss, at all events, will never be filled. It has to be filled, all the 
same; but whatataskitis! It isasif the strivers were fighting 
not only against Nature, but against Nature conscious of the 
tight, and sneeringly malignant. Just imagine Destiny, at a 
crisis of Ireland’s and England’s fate, elevating to the head of the 
former people a man who hasabsolutely no sympathy with any- 
thing distinctively Irish, while he hates England with the 
whole foree of a nature in which hatred is the motive-power. 





Could the bitterest enemy of either country have do 
for it than make Mr. Parnell, by nature a fanatic eo 
of the cold type, an idol of a people like tke Irish 2 
This strange perversity of fortune is visible throughout this 
agitation. Their virtues, and their opportunities, and thej 
circumstances are all alike doing the Irish harm, They i 
showing qualities with which average Englishmen bos 
credited them—qualities of the highest practical value—and 
showing them in ways and for objects which excite in 
Englishmen nothing but repulsion. Irishmen, it was said 
had not the faculty for combination, could not pall 
together as the Scotch did, hated each other, Were 
jealous of each other, in every crisis resolved themselves into 
a kind of powder. They are this time pulling together, com. 
bining, organising, till they have a secret government, til] 
the people in the infected counties seem as unanimous as a 
people ever were—* as unanimous as Jonah in the whale” 
till a decree of ostracism becomes positively harder to bear 
than a sentence of death; and this power, in itself so ful] of 
hope and presage for the future, is exerted to break all con. 
tracts, in order to save a little money. We do not hesitate to 
say, at any risk of being misunderstood, that if the Irish had 
shown their capacity for “ Boycotting,’—for standing shoulder 
to shoulder under a public emotion—in a noble cause, the 
whole world’s conception of Irishmen would have been pto- 
foundly modified for the better; but this vast capacity, with 
its unlimited possible results, is shown only to punish men who 
think contracts sacred. Nothing, as we have said once before, 
can be more striking or, in one way, more admirable, than the 
fidelity the cottier folk are showing to one another ; but it is all 
to resist laws the moral obligation of which they do not seriously 
deny, which they observe whenever the man who pleads them is 
not a landlord, and which they themselves have their full and 
fair share of the right to make and unmake. The Irish horror of 
caste treachery, or political treachery, was never so clearly 
revealed, and we all know how Englishmen can admire that 
feeling in Highlanders; but it is applied not to protect leaders, 
or patriots, or devotees only, but men who maim cattle and 
horses,—that, as it again chances, with the usual perversity of 
things, being one of the few offences for which Englishmen 
have no forgiveness, which they do not believe can be com- 
mitted by an equal race. The gratitude of Irishmen to men 
whom they think benefactors is, perhaps, the strongest, as it is 
the pleasantest feature in their character. It is undying, and 
comes out, even in this contest, in the strangest ways,—as in 
the desperate effort to pay the Sub-Sheriff who advanced the 
rent for some evicted poor folk. Yet it happens that the one 
statesman who has done great things for Ireland is now ruling, 
and purposes still greater things; and it is he and his party 
whom, but for other protection, this movement would destroy. 
Englishmen say the Irish are ungovernable. If there is any- 
thing true about them, it is that they are much too easily 
governed. That comes out and is recognised in the whole 
proceedings of the Land League; but the League, instead of 
relying on the force of popular opinion, which in Ireland is all- 
sufficient, allows outrages which exasperate Englishmen like 
cruelties to children, the fewness of the landlords and agents 
amid the multitude of assailants giving them the feeling— 
perfectly true, but not comprehended by the Irishmen who are 
blinded by a tradition of tryanny—that it is the weak who are 
suffering at the hands of the strong. The Leaguers say,“ No; 
it is slaves who have risen,’’—we quote their own words,—and 
in Ireland they really believe an assertion which to English- 
men seems almost a defiant mockery. Boycott was one, the 
Leaguers ten thousand, say Englishmen here; while Irishmen 
there feel as if they were the few, and Boycott all Britain. 
Could there be for Ireland ill-luck worse than this, that while 
all English workmen, who at the polls are the most powerful 
of English castes, sympathise at heart with a strike, the great 
strike of the Irish against a class with whom workmen do 
not strongly sympathise has been so managed that the work- 
men have been alienated for years. Or if there is worse luck, 
is it not this,—that just at the moment when the British, for 
the first time in their history, are inclined to abandon their 
own economic prejudices in favour of Irish views, the Trish 
demand for a reasonable tenure takes a form which makes 
Englishmen feel 2s if there were something cowardly in 
obeying their own novel impulses to do justice,—as if they 
must coerce, though without hope from coercion, just to keep 
up their self-respect ? Fortune, it is said, is but another 
name for management, and on any theory of ultimate causes 
there can be no such thing as accident ; but if anything could 
force men to believe in chance, and malignant chance, it 
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would be the past history and present condition of a people 
whose highest qualities, and pleasantest peculiarities, and most 
enduring virtues seem to do them all as much harm as good, to 
be driven by some inexplicable destiny into a channel without 
an outlet. When the fairies assembled at Treland’s birth, one 
at least was wanting,—perhaps it was an English fairy,—and 
that was Opportunity. If an endless coal-mine were found 
there to-morrow, some fuel to supersede coal would be patented 


next day. 





M. ROCHEFORT’S DUEL WITH M. GAMBETTA. 


ROCHEFORT is learning a little elementary lesson in 
\ » chemistry,—that acids, however potent, will not bite 
everything. Gold, even if not quite pure, will not fizz under 
them. The visible decay of his special potency, which was, 
perhaps, always exaggerated, marks well the profound change 
in the political circumstances of France. There never was 
yery much in the “Vicomte de Lugay, calling himself 
Rochefort.” By constitution a hysterical weakling ; in intellect 
a littérateur, and nothing else, never a statesman or a thinker, 
a politician through his antipathies alone, and a Liberal 
chiefly through a disgust as much aristocratic as sensible 
for the vulgar tawdriness of the Second Empire, M. Rochefort 
possessed in perfection the power of saying bitter mots, and 
ashe had the courage to say them out, he became a personage. 
There was not very much in them except biting personality, but 
just then the personal rule had become so oppressive, the air was 
so full of terror and gloom, and the oppressor loomed through 
the smoke of flattery in such proportions, that a biting person- 
ality had all the effect of a flash of lightning, revealing the truth 
of facts, if only for a second. Napoleon looked small in the 
brief but vivid light. It was but mockery, and very thin 
mockery; but when an idol is mocked and cannot strike 
again, its votaries are disenchanted. The priests of Baal 
must have doubted him for a moment when Elijah accused 
him of sleep. Napoleon ILI. could not strike back at 
such an adversary, though certainly no Elijah, effectually. 
He himself, though he said some remarkable things, 
had no wit at command; though his toleration was great, 
the geniality which destroys the effect of a sarcasm by 
hearty appreciat‘on was not in him; and he had not, in all 
his Court, a man, unless it were Prosper Merimée, who only 
fought heartily for the Empress, who could be his representative 
in such a contest. All he could do was to prosecute Roche- 
fort, send him to prison, threaten him with New Caledonia, 
and then pardon him ; but as his prosecutions never failed, 
and his judges were never trusted, and his pardons never 
disgraced any one, being given so often to the innocent, that 
method of warfare only raised his adversary in the people’s 
eyes, Rochefort kept on throwing vitriol, and there were so 
many chinks in his adversary’s armour, that he writhed, and 
his devotees writhed for him; and Paris, always a little cruel, 
laughed at their contortions till awe of the sufferers began to 
die away. We do not believe that Rochefort undermined 
the throne of Napoleon, for it never was undermined. 
Tf one fact came out in 1870, it was that there was no 
necessity for the war with Prussia, that the peasantry 
had not lost their belief in the Emperor, and that if he had 
remained passive and cool he might have been reigning now. 
But Rochefort helped not only to disenchant the Emperor in 
the eyes of Paris, and of the world capable of understanding 
the Lanterne, but in his own eyes; his self-confidence dis- 
appeared ; and to rehabilitate himself with himself, as well as 
with his subjects, he rushed upon his fate. A flea is not a 
great thing, but it can turn you out of bed. 

After that grand triumph, M. Rochefort was like the 
door which lets in the air that feeds the flame. He 
thought that his creaking had done it all, and on his 
return from New Caledonia, whither he had been sent 
as a Communist, and after the pardon secured for him and 
the rest by M. Gambetta, he set himself to gain another 
and similar victory. He knew of only one path to swift 
success, It was his 7d/e, he thought, to destroy great in- 
dividualities, and the greatest individuality about was just 
then M. Gambetta. It was not very noble to attack the 
statesman who had just risked his ascendency to obtain the 
general amnesty, who had saved Rochefort’s life by intercession 
with XM. Thiers, and who had headed a subscription to help him 
if he escaped from New Caledonia; but a wit of that kind, 
especially when much belauded, is apt to feel that benefits, 
however deep, are but recognitions of his merit, deserving praise 
rather than gratitude, and M. Rochefort struck at M. Gambetta 





with a vigour which made observers, aware of his former suc- 
cesses, prick up their ears in expectation. The fiery darts 
fell short, however. Not one sentence of Rochefort’s against 
his new adversary seems to have told in Paris, certainly not one 
told in Europe; and in his vexation he descended to personal 
abuse which—it is a notable truth in modern politics, and one 
not yet quite explained—never has any efficacy at all. What 
was the use of reviling M. Gambettaas a * one-eyed Dictator,” 
when his dictatorship had saved France from dishonour, and 
his one eye had seen clearer than other men’s perfect vision ; 
or as “ opportunist’ when he acknowledged the charge, or as a 
“Genoese ” when Napoleon had been a Corsican, or calling him 
a descendant of Italian brigands? M. Gambetta did not plead 
birth; and Paris, though it would have ridieuled him 
if he had, did not care one straw if he were the 
lineal male heir of Satan, provided only that he 
were thoroughly devoted to France, which nobody ques- 
tioned even in his mind. The fiery darts were harmless, 
but at last M. Gambetta, seeing them fall so thick, began to 
strike back, and with weapons very different from those of 
Napoleon II. He made no martyr of M. Rochefort, but with 
that occasional finesse which is so striking in so imperious a 
character, simply appealed to the French appreciation of 
sentiment against the French appreciation of wit. He caused 
some letters to be published, which showed conclusively that 
M. Rochefort owed him much, his life, among other trifies ; 
and by implication, asked Paris if this assailant of his, with 
all his acid wit, was not a bad-hearted fellow? Sentiment is 
in France the great antiseptic, and the immediate con- 
demnation of Paris drove M. Rochefort into a temper 
which found relief not in showers of raillery, but in 
floods of Billingsgate. He even challenged M. Reinach, 
M. Gambetta’s private secretary, for publishing his letters, but 
received only the crushing reply that there could be no duel, 
for there was no injury to repair. “If your own letter dis- 
honours you, how ean I help that?” We are by no means sure 
that the method of warfare was the most dignified M. Gambetta 
could have chosen. There are men in the world who would 
hardly defend themselves by enumerating the benefits they 
had conferred on an enemy, and they would in their reticence 
have been higher men than M. Gambetta, though he was 
appealed to, it must be remembered, as head of a party, and 
not as a private friend. The blow, however, had been provoked. 
and it was a deadly one. M. Rochefort will always be read, 
but scarcely again regarded by his countrymen. 

The importance given to the entire incident is a little arti- 
ficial, and arises, we suspect, from the usual difficulty which 
men bred under any strong reyime have in shaking off its 
traditions. Because, Napoleon being absolute, a blow at him 
shook the empire, therefore a blow at Gambetta, who is only 
a statesman, may shake the Republic.. : Those who grew up 
under the shadow of the Bastille regarded bold jests on 
monarchy as events, and thought the faculty of lampooning 
power, as it was indeed, but only because it made men see t 
the repressive atmosphere had floated off them. Beaumarchais 


was a hero under Louis XV. for saying that aristocrats deserved 
all things, because “they did us the honour to be born,” 
but who in Massachusetts would have laughed or trembled at 


the words? It was only under the ancien rye that sach a 
mot could have any explosive foree. There is some fine in- 
vective in the letters of “Junius,” but it took a George 
TIl., and the corrupt group to whom he 

kingdom, to make of “Junius” a power dangerous to great 
ministers, and even to the monarchy itself. THis bitterest letters 
would have passed unnoticed under a free réy/wie, except as 
specimens of style. M. Rochefort was a force under the 
Empire, just as a man in a crowded room who was armed with 
a pin and disposed to use it would bea foree; but in the open 
air or amid armed men, tke pin would not only be a weak 
weapon, but a slightly ridiculous one. The sayer of sayings 
may hurt an Emperor, though even that hurt is probably 
exaggerated, but he can do nothing against a Republic or its 
ministers. Vituperation seems amid free institutions to lose its 
power. It isdoubtful if the lavish and sometimes clever abuse 
poured on candidates in an American election ever endangered 
a President’s seat, and General Grant remains, after storms of 
vituperation, one of the most powerful personages in the 
States, who, but for the popular dread of a Third Term, 
might have been elected to the White House once more. In- 
deed, we are not quite sure that the whole * power of the 
Press’’ is not a little traditional. The London Press is the 
strongest in England, and it wasted itself against Mr. 
Gladstone, who, even in London, has thirteen Members 
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among his supporters, against seven on the other side. 
Facts must have weight while people think, and argu- 
ment must tell, however slowly; but the time for mere 
sayings, however brilliant, and still more for invective, 
however keen, has, we suspect, passed away. Ireland 
is the land of oratory, but it is the coldly-restrained speaker, 
Charles Parnell, who says so little and goes so far, who leads 
Irishmen now, and not the master of words. As we see, M. 
Rochefort, in the free air of modern France, has become but 
a popular /ittérateur, and in modern England we question if 
Francis would be even that. Both would be read, of course, 
because a liking for strong writing survives belief in it; but 
neither would, any more, turn a thousand votes. 








THE FREQUENCY OF MALICIOUS CAPRICE. 
I‘ the same column of the same journal (the Daily News of 

Tuesday last), appear two notices of a kind which is now 
becoming alarmingly common in the list of every-day crimes. 
They are as follows :— 

LowEsiort.— A strange discovery was made yesterday at Carlton 
Colville, near Lowestoft. A man was about putting fuel in a furnace 
in connection with a threshing-machine, when he found among the 
coals a cartridge and about two feet of fuse, weighing nearly a quarter 
of a pound. The explosive matter resembled what is generally used 
for blasting purposes.” 

SuREWsBuRY.—“ At the County Police-office yesterday, a man 

named Richard Davies was in custody, charged with placing four 
sleepers on the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway with intention of 
upsetting trains. Early on Sunday morning the driver of a train 
from Hereford to Shrewsbury noticed the obstruction upon the other 
line, and gave information to a signalman in a box between Condover 
and Shrewsbury. <A goods train was due out of Shrewsbury at the 
time, but it was fortunately stopped before it came upon the ob- 
struction, and a serious accident was thus probably averted. Soon 
afterwards Davies was discovered loitering near the spot, as if waiting 
to witness the result of his act, and was apprehended. On the ap- 
plication of the police, a remand till Friday was granted. A short 
time ago the prisoner was indicted at the assizes for arson, but the 
bill was ignored.” 
It is hardly possible to take up a paper now without reading of 
some intended or effected injury of this kind. One day, parcels 
of explosive material are found in the coal-box of an engine; 
another, a great bed of fern or furze is set alight ; a third, a 
man picks up a packet in a gutter and it explodes in his hand, 
and blows off two of his fingers; while hardly a week passes 
without the record of some object being laid on one of the lines 
of railway, in the hope of driving an express train off the rails; 
now and then we hear of a volley of stones discharged at a 
passing railway train, in the hope of breaking windows and 
passengers’ heads ; and sometimes of a river being so poisoned, 
that all the trout and grayling are killed. What is the real ex- 
planation of such actions? And why do they seem to become 
commoner rather than less common, as education, and what is 
humorously termed civilisation, are spread abroad among us ? 

We believe that the love of petty mischief as mischief is not 
more, but rather less, wide-spread than it used to be. Our 
fathers delighted in what were called practical jokes, even more 
than we do; and the stories of cayenne pepper spread on the 
floor of a ball-room, or pungent snuff scattered freely at a 
public meeting, are not nearly so common as they were. 
The difference between former days and these is rather 
this,—that while the “larking’” of the past was confined 
to giving pain and inconvenience in a small way, but so 
as to excite a great confusion among compara- 
tively well-to-do people, the capricious injuries of the present 
day are of a more formidable kind, and are usually committed 
by the idle or criminal poor, with the view of injuring 
the classes above them. We believe that for the most part 
they are not acts of individual spite, but rather, if they 
have any distinct motive at all, of class-spite. A man, furious 
at his own poverty, misery, and general ill-conditionedness, 
wishes to be revenged ou the people who are comfortable, and 
can afford themselves, say, the luxury of travelling; so he goes 
and lays sleepers across the line of a railway, in the blind hope 
of bringing a few scores of persons down to a level of misfor- 
tune below his own. That which was practical joking only 
when it was done to produce a sense of discomfort and annoy- 
ance on the part of equals, becomes a catastrophe when it is 
done to bring down a sense of calamity upon superiors. When 
the wish went no farther than to see your friends with 
their eyes watering or sneezing their heads off, the love of 
incongruity was supposed to excuse the mischievousness of 
the enterprise; but when the wish is to see people who are 
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neither friends nor enemies lying maimed around you, or’ 
perhaps with their heads really blown off by the force of an 
explosion, the love of incongruity is not supposed to explain the 
deed, and, whether it does or not, certainly does not excuse it. 

At the same time, we are by no means disposed to reject this 
delight in a certain horrible incongruity as a part of the explana. 
tion of these attempts at wholesale crime. No one has ever 
seen a country lout give a great slash with his whip to the 
horse of a bad horsewoman or horseman, and then laugh till he 
nearly cried at the fear, helplessness, and clumsiness exhibited 
by the rider as his horse furiously gallops off, without being wel] 
aware that the incongruity of the result is the effect which the 
rustic was chiefly anxious to produce. In the sameway, doubtless, 
a brutal mind, quite destitute of sympathy, would find a great 
deal to gratify it in the ruin of a wrecked railway train, — 
the sudden horror, the rapid transition from comfort and eage 
to dismay and anguish, from self-possessed action or, perhaps, 
cosy sleep, to screams, mutilation, and despair. If, to produce 
the keen sense of incongruity, when mixed with a triumphant 
sense of superiority, were all that was essential to a practical 
joke,—if it were not also essential for a practical joke that no 
feeling of a graver kiud should be excited, in which that sense 
of the incongruous and that feeling of triumph would be 
swallowed up,—then a frightful railway accident, produced by 
laying sleepers across the lines, would be as much of a practical 
joke as the simultaneous irritation of all the eyes and all the 
noses of a large assembly. And it is to be feared that there are 
men,—though very few men,—in whom there is as little sym. 
pathy with people suffering anguish, or even death, as there 
is with people suffering from violent irritation of the 
mucous membrane. As a minor misfortune,—something 
that causes real, though not the most serious, suffering,—is 
essential to a practical joke, so a very great misfortune, some. 
thing that causes positive anguish and despair, may be necessary 
in the minds of certain brutalised men before their sense of the 
incongruous is fully gratified. The boy who screams with delight 
when he hears the sharp cry with which his sister sits down 
upon a pin, may well grow into the man who, if he be poor 
and wretched himself, takes a saturnine satisfaction in 
realising that, without bringing any evil on himself, he may 
bring ruin on a large group of people who are as comfortably 
off as he is the reverse. 

But besides the spite felt by the ill-conditioned against the 
well-conditioned, and the brutal delight in the incongruity of 
every suddenly-wrecked life, there is, we suspect, a growing 
number of people in the world who feel painfully their own 
individual insignificance, and with it a sort of crave to medile 
with the big forces at man’s disposal, if only for the purpose 
of proving to themselves that they do count for something, 
—that they can punish mankind for not caring about them, 
and in effect, make them care. Perhaps the rapid extension of 
human control over great forces, like compressed gases, steam, 
and electricity, and especially over great destructive agencies, 
such as guns and torpedoes, has excited the brute imagination 
of destructively disposed people, and set up in their minds 
something like a morbid desire to assert their importance 
against the multitudes who appear either to tread them down, 
or to ignore them altogether. Who can doubt that if any 
human agency could create a storm at sea, we should havea 
great many purely mischievous storms at sea, not merely made 
for the purpose of bringing in marine insurances, but simply 
for the purpose of enjoying the exertion of a great disturbing 
power over human fates? ‘lo some extent, perhaps, the effective 
popular belief in the moral government of the world by God 
has shrunk, simultaneously with the growth of popular know- 
ledge as to the immensity of the forces at man’s disposal. And 
so far as this has been so, of course the effect must have been 
to diminish the restraint on irresponsible exertions of malicious 
power, just at the very time when the fascination of 
that power has presented itself most forcibly to rude 
and cruel minds. A brutalised man who hears constantly of 
the extraordinarily destructive forces which are placed within 
the reach of all of us, and has ceased to feel any genuine belief 
in the responsibility of men to an unseen Power, is as likely as not 
to feel his fingers itch to let off some of those great forces 
against a world which he regards as at once so alien and so in- 
hospitable to him. Itis not, perhaps, exactly vindictiveness which 
moves him, so much as an active feeling of humiliation at the 
sense of his own insignificance, and the triumph of feeling 
that he need not be insignificant, unless he chooses; that he may 
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wll, it he pleases, cause almost as much excitement in the 
world as he would if he were adespotic king or a great general. 
Some dim self-assertion of that sort we suspect to be at the 
root of a great many of these brutal attempts to inflict 
destruction on a large scale, when, if it were but equally possible 
to confer benefits on a large scale, the latter course might even 
be preferred. But then this is not equally possible. To confer 
penefits on a large scale, requires knowledge, skill, fortitude, 
industry, long preparation. To inflict destruction on a large 
scale, requires nothing beyond a trifling experience of the 
world, and a brutal resolution to make oneself felt—for 
evil, if not for good—in it. And that such a sulky per- 
versity of spirit exists, and is stimulated by every advance 
of genuine scepticism into the miserable classes, seems to 
us almost the only explanation of the multiplication of crimes 
not aimed at individuals, but at large groups; and which, 
even if their authors escape detection, do not result in the 
accruing of any sort of benefit to the criminals who have con- 
ceived and executed them. 





COCKNEYS AND BUMPKINS. 
ERHAPS it is the want of fun in the world, of which we 
P have recently been complaining, but to us, and, we fancy, 
to many more of the very “grown-ups,” the most charming 
Christmas gift of this year has been R. Caldecott’s “‘ Three 
Jovial Huntsmen.” ‘There is nothing, so to speak, init. It 
awakes no old associations, as most of the fairy-tales do, and 
as Mr. Caldecott’s illustrations to “John Gilpin” and “ The 
Mad Dog” did. The text is imperfect or bad, not only accord- 
ing to the supposed original, which, for reasons, could neither 
have been published nor illustrated, but according to any text, 
even the completely expurgated one in the children’s books, 
which has a verse about, a hedgehog that should have afforded 
Mr. Caldecott a most characteristic subject ; and the colouring 
approaches the impossiLle. The drawings have something 
Japanese about them which was not in “The Mad Dog,” and, 
if the cause be not our ignorance, the costumes appear, as to 
period, just a little “mixed.” Nevertheless, the book, which at 
first seems poor, grows on you, and grows on you as you study it, 
till all power of resistance, or criticism, or indeed judgment, is lost 
in a liquefaction of laughter, internal laughter of that most 
sufficing kind which lasts for hours after the book is closed. 
“Look you there,” becomes the refrain to half one’s most 
serious sentences for a week. Decidedly the most mirth- 
provoking picture in the series is the one of “the fat and 
smiling pig,” about which 
“One said it was a fat pig, but another he said ‘ Nay ! 
It’s just a London Alderman whose clothes are stole away.” 
The pig is just a London Alderman as he does not look, 
but as we all suppose he ought to look; and his “smile ” 
is the precise sugar-of-lead smile of Alderman —, as 
he takes his seat on the Bench. Laughing over the draw- 
ing again and again, the question occurred to us what had 
become of the feeling which gave to two lines like these their 
original force,—the feeling in the countryman, and especially the 
little rural squire, “who hunted, and who hollo’d, and who 
blew his horn also,” that there was something laughable and 
even despicable about the City man, no matter what his occu- 
pation,—unless, indeed, he was a very great eye-doctor or setter 
of bones. Time was when the small, country squire looked 
upon a “ Lunnoner” as a man to be despised,—an effeminate 
and fanciful being, full of affectations and fantasy, who 
knew nothing of anything worth knowing, could neither 
eat nor drink properly, and was a great deal more 
cunning than strict about pecuniary matters. He could 
hardly be a gentleman, his pedigree was unknown, his morals 
were more than doubted, and as to his utility, how could a man 
who did not know barley from rye “ when he saw them,” or the 
necessity of a “ four-course shift,” or the way about the fields, be 
of any use. He wasa Cockney, and ought, unless he was very 
wealthy or had some patronage in his hands, in which case he 
was, like Ireland, to be conciliated, to be made the victim of 
some practical joke, for the entertainment of country mankind. 
We all speak of that day as if it were old, but the country- 
man’s contempt for the townsman is comparatively more recent 
than we think. The hatred which induced the country gentle- 
men in William III.’s time to try to limit the growth of London 
by law died away indeed with great rapidity, but the disgust 
of country for town as an immoral collection of houses, re- 











mained, with permanent effect wpon methods of thought, long 
after Cowper sang how “ God made the country, but man made 
the town,’—as if God had planted hedgerows, or sown the 
wheat; and the humorous scorn of the hamlet for the city 
lasted far later on. It was probably never stronger than from 
1810 to 1818, when the towns were poor, and the citizens in- 
clined to grumble at war ; while the farmer drew more money for 
his corn than he ever received before or since; and the vicar 
revelled in double tithes ; and the squire, with his mortgages 
swept off, felt that port was almost too cheap, that everybody 
wanted his land, and that he was the equal of a King. Money 
was made then in county capitals, where every tradesman 
bowed deferentially to, gave credit to, and pillaged the rural 
gentry round. 'The deep social pride of the country, as against 
the town, which was originally the contempt of the soldier for 
the trader, is, of course, much older, and was beginning at this 
period to slacken, an Alderman, if rich, being considered nearly 
human, but the odd, quaint, half-humorous, half-angry contempt, 
born partly of prosperity, partly of security, and partly of 
special knowledge, was never stronger or more clearly manifest. 
The cosmopolitan class knew facts fairly well, as it has always 
known them; but the squire who went to London in youth, as 
men now go to India or Constantinople, had a disdain for the 
1, pitied him as a “pithless man,” 
and would have thoroughly coraprehended and heartily enjoyed 
Caldecott’s sketch. He had no sacer vates or rural Punch, 
but in the books he delighted in, the citizen was always either 
fat and greasy, or a pretentious vulgarian, coming to grief 
with dog or gun, or grievously afraid of a valorous and horned 
The little squire not 
only tolerates the citizen’s ignorance, when he is ignorant, but 
has an uneasy feeling that he knows more than himself, and 
what is much more impressive, makes his knowledge pay better, 
has many more opportunities of acquiring money,—actual cash 
producing interest, and not “ property,” burdened with such end- 
less drawbacks. He has not the slightest disposition to make fun 
of him, pardons his bad shooting, and unless very self-confident 
by nature is disposed rather to hsten than to talk. The change 
has not quite reached the labourer, but it goes down very 
deep, till if we had a genuine rural Punch, we should see, 
and the squire would delight in, little pictures in which the 
citizen, so far from being the fool of the comedy, played 
the part of the adroit and well-mannered over-reacher, the 
hard man of business, the confident know-all, suck as Mre, 
Gore loved to draw, when she was “crying up” the new aris- 
tocracy at the expense of the old. There is a trace of dislike 
and even of fear in the relation, and the old exelusiveness is 
stoutly maintained in words; but the contempt has died away, 
in face of circumstances, and even if the Londoner or man of 
the great towns cannot ride, or shoot, or talk effectively of im- 
provements and rent, the countryman doubts whether he would 
not succeed in a competitive examination, and forgets to scorn. 
That is a great and significant social change, and it is not due 
entirely to increased intercourse, which might very well have 
deepened instead of lessening contempt, as has been the case, 
we are told, in parts of Germany. 

‘The counter-scorn of the citizen for the countryman, of the 
cockney for the bumpkin, is of a deeper kind, has lasted 
longer, being fed by the literature of the older world, and is 
slow to die, but it is, we think, dying too. The very words 
which embodied it, “ hawbuck,”’ “ bumpkin,” ‘“clodpole,” are 
becoming archaic, and require explanation. The country gen- 
tleman who came to London to be cheated, and hocussed, and 
betrayed by painted women is as extinct as Sir Roger de Coverley 
or the frog-eating dancing-master who did duty for a French- 
man, and is abandoned even by caricaturists. Punch still 
insists upon it that a farmer shall be fat, and carry his wateh 
in his fob, and wear top-boots; but the figure is felt to 
given by artists, who kuow its 
that the late Mr. Ingram 
The British 


public wanted couleur locale, and what did the facts sigmify ? 


citizen he scarcely conceale: 
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cow. ‘hat feeling is very nearly extinct. 








be only traditional, and is 
falsity, for the same reason 


once planted palm trees in an Indian sketch, 


Cherry orchards signitied Kent, and if there were no cherries, so 
much the worse for the sketcher for choosing a district so little 
characteristic of the county. Nobody now regards the country- 
man as a fool, and though a fiction is kept up about country 
cousins, the Londoner who smiles at it knows wel! that his 
cousins know London vastly better than himself, who, as a rule, 
does not “know ” it in the visitor’s sense at all. So far from 
thinking the little squire a hawbuck, the Londoner, over- 
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worked and over-anxious, and full of fog and east wind, looks 
on the countryman as the most enviable of mankind, and till this 
trouble came about rents only wished he could live like him. 
* They ‘as no leisure, but they ’as porter!” says Lord Beacons- 
field’s linkboy of the London footmen,—and the Londoner 
thinks of his rnral cousin as enjoying the leisure and the porter 
too. He hardly sees how wearisome the leisure often becomes, 
or how frequently the porter of life—wine of life is too ex- 
hilarating a figure for the facts—has settled on its lees. He is 
only too glad to go down to him, and receives him in town with 
anything but patronage, or the smiling tolerance of superior 
knowledge. The truth is, he is not conscious of anything that 
helps him to feel superior, for the change on this side has been 
real, Te has not learnt the country thoroughly, but his cousin 
has learned town, and in outward seeming, at all events, there 
are no country bumpkins any more. ‘The old expression, “ We 
live, you see, in the country,” is still used, but there is much 
more of latent satire in it than of humility,—or if there is not, 
the Londoner feels in his heart as if there were. The contempt 
for the country is gone, or lingers only in the form of a feeling, 
not in all respects unjustified, about the comparative deadness 
and insipidity of life in country towns. And even that is 
passing, as the Londoner grows more and more sensitive to 
the strain imposed on him by the pressure and hurry and 
diversity of interests among the endless multitudes around. 
Half a century more, and the place of a man’s residence will as 
little influence the expectation formed of his qualities as his 
income or his Christian name. 








THE PERFORMANCE OF THE “AGAMEMNON ” 
BY OXFORD UNDERGRADUATES. 

MVUE Ayaneinnnon of Aischylus, in the original Greek, was 

performed last Thursday evening at St. George’s Hall, 
by a company of Oxford Undergraduates, before a crowded 
audience. In these polyglot days, there is no longer anything 
outré in dramatic representations in a language which few can 
follow. Audiences which applauded Anne Mie in the Dutch 
tongue may well listen to Auschylus in the Greek. The selec- 
tion of the Agamemnon as the play on which to make the 
experiment was, we doubt not, a wise one. There are, indeed, 
many Greek tragedies which diverge less widely from our modern 
standard. The Aleestis, the Medea, or the Hippolytus, with 
their well-developed plots and subordination of choric to 
strictly dramatic effects, would have admitted much more 
readily of effective reproduction throughout. But the mass 
and splendour of the Agamemnon have given it akind of tra- 
ditional primacy among Greek plays, and its interest is so lofty 
and strong that the spectator is easily carried over much that 
must necessarily be defective in its presentation, so long as he 
can feel—as on Thursday last he could feel most unmistakably 
—that actors and audience are moved by a common rever- 
ence, a common effort to catch something of that glow which 
ran through the ranks of those Athenian spectators who had 
shown themselves, at Marathon and Salamis, the masters of the 
barbarism of the past, and were now showing themselves, in 
theatre and Parthenon, the masters of the civilisation of the 
future. 

We say at once, then, that the performance in question 
seemed to us thoroughly enjoyable, full of beauty and dignity, 
and creditable in a high degree to all concerned. The archi- 
didascalos must have met many a problem, and used much 
patience and much skill, before an ensemble at once so scholarly 
and so attractive could have been created with such scanty help 
from tradition or precedent. How to act a Greek tragedy is a 
question not easy to answer. The well-known conditions of 
ancient performances—the open air, the masks, the artificial 
increase of stature—must have necessitated a certain uniformity 
and slowness of delivery which it would be a mere affectation 
to endeavour now to reproduce. Yet we hold that the actor 
should propose to himself a sterner and stiller ideal than may 
befit the modern drama. He should remember, before all things, 
that he is a personage of the heroic age; he should aim at dig- 
nity without monotony, and characterisation without caricature. 
We will not pay the Oxford company the ill-compliment of 
indiscriminate eulogy. We would, indeed, gladly trace, did 
our limits allow it, the performance of each of the principal 
actors throughout the play; but we must confine ourselves to 
a few remarks, which, when unfavourable, will be made with 
the difidence which is needful in criticising an enterprise so 
novel, and full of difficulties which are imperfectly known. 





Both Clytsemnestra and Cassandra, so far as appearance 
goes, might have supported those characters with credit in 
Athens itself. It would have been unreasonable to expect 
good-fortune to be pushed so far as that their histrionic talent, 
should be on quite so high a level. Cassandra, as it seems to 
us, has scarcely enough of force, fire, madness, for the mar. 
vellous part which she has to sustain. Take the moment when 
after so many muttered forebodings, so many thrilling ay 
the terrible utterance will have its way, and with a mien (as an 
conceive it) which changes from the woman's frantic agitation 
to the concentrated passion of the seer, she begins :— 

“ Ay, from its veil the darkling Prophecy 

Shall peep, like a new-wedded bride, no more,”’— 
and unrolls the tale of Atreus’ line from its remote Thyeste 
prologue, to the climax which is even now to be. Here 
Cassandra disappointed us. We thought her utterance too 
carefully feminine, too broken, too conscious of itself. Her 
best scene is when first she enters, when, seated by Agamemnon 
in the car, she looks in blank absorption round her,—a slaye 
and a prophet. 

Clytwmnestra we thought unequal; and to say this is only 
to say that a young man, with perhaps a few months’ practice, 
cannot adequately fill a part which might have been the crown. 
ing réle of a Rachel. Yet there was much that was fine in the 
reading. When, beside the corse of Agamemnon, the wife 
exclaims,— 


an 


“And I 
Stand where I smote, and all the deed is done,’”’ 
there was nothing in look or tone which was unworthy of 
Adschy lus. 

Agamemnon himself, ipse Mycenceus, magnorun ductor 
Achivom, was perhaps, somewhat overweighted by so great. a 
name. The Herald was capital, both in aspect and manner; and 
Aigisthus seemed to us to show a more finished dramatic 
power than any of the rest. All the elocution was good, but 
his was decidedly the best; and he, more than any, created 
his part, and convinced us of the reality of his creation. 

Much of what the Chorus had to say they sang, sang to a 
music which had in it something grave and unusual, something 
hieratic and of another age. The passages which they spoke 
were sometimes lacking in pathos or fire. But how, indeed, are 
such poems to be given, or what delivery would satisfy us for 
lines, for instance, like those (omitted, by some accident, we 
suppose, from Thursday’s performance) which describes the 
first arrival of Helen in fated Troy P— 

“ Even so to Ilion’s towers there seemed to come 

The spirit of a windless calm ; 

The gentle darling of a delicate wealth ; 

Soft dart of answering eyes, 

Love’s soul-consuming flower.” 
We have often wondered how these lines were delivered in the 
Dionysiac theatre itself. Did the grave masks find a tender 
accent, or did their resonant unchanging tone give by contrast 
a stranger pathos to that loveliest of all pictures of girlhood’s 
subduing charm ? 

We have implied that, in our view, the performance was 
more striking in the excellence of its ensemble than in respect 
of any marked individual histrionie power. In this there is 
nothing which cither actors or audience need regret. There is 
here no contest of personal vanities. We rather believe that 
sach actor would be disposed to place his pride in the thought 
that in the great University whence he comes there are “ fifty 
as good as he.” ‘The true way to look on the performance—it 
we may use Greek terms to express the temper of Greeks—is 
not as an epideictie display of individual capacity, but as a 
liturgy, or corporate act of service and worship, performed by a 
band of the choice youth of England, in honour of that un- 
defined but living goddess in whom the old Pantheon seems to 
gather into unity as we gaze,—the Spirit, as it were, of Hellas 
herself—a spirit at once of beauty and of reason, of dignity 
and of immortal youth. 

Whether a liturgy like this is so fitly performed before @ 
fashionable London audience as within the walls of a College, 
we greatly doubt. But we suppose the eatratnenent of London 
was irresistible. IJlve ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit. And, 
indeed, if boat-races and cricket matches are to be placed so 
constantly before the public as the most prominent outcome of 
a University career, we can hardly regret that some con- 
spicuous evidence should be given of the existence of a class 
of Undergraduates of whom the salt of the Universities largely 
consists,—youths who may not always be the champions of 
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the Schools or of the River, but who are learning, in the old 
gords, “ to love beauty without extravagance and to philosophise 
without effeminacy,” and who make the ground work of the on- 
coming generation of cultivated and manly men. 

A great philosopher has compared the German and English 
Universities in terms which have given little satisfaction in 
either country. “ Une Université allemande de dernier ordre,” 
says M. Renan, “avec ses petites habitudes étroites, ses pauvres 
Professeurs 2 la mine gauche et effarée, ses Privatdocents hives 
ot faméliques, fait plus pour Vesprit humain que l’aristocratique 
Université d’Oxford, avee ses millions de revenu, ses Colléges 
splendides, ses Fellows paresseux.” Tf M. Renan had been 
amongst the audience on Thursday night, he would, we think, 
have felt that there are other ways besides research and philo- 
logy by which a University may do something for the spirit of 
man. He would have exclaimed (may we not flatter ourselves 
into supposing ?) that, with all their drawbacks, our English 
Cniversities are still the greatest schools of xaacxayaéia which 
the modern world has known; so that the Athenian who should 
seek through a degenerate age for traces of that quality, which 
in his view resided neither wholly in the outward presence, nor 
wholly in the inward heart—which was not beauty only, nor 
only virtue, but both alike made visible in a life of honourable 
joy—would find something in England which might now and 
then remind him of Hellas, and would recognise that, from one 
aspect at least, the truest representatives of Iissus and Cephisus 
are the Isis and the Cam. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———~»—_ — 
THE IRISH LAND AGITATION AND ITS ANTIQUITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sir,—Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, speaking on the 8th of this month at 
Reading on the Irish Question, said he could not be surprised 
atthe movement. If there was any ground for surprise, it was 
that the movement had not broken out before. He appears by 
these words, unintentionally, no doubt, to support the contention 
of Lord Lansdowne when the Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
was before the House of Lords. Lord Lansdowne said, “ We are 
not unfamiliar with Irish disaffection, and we have had experience 
of former periods of disloyalty and disorder in that country, 
but I do not believe that an epidemic of disloyalty and disorder 
has yet occurred there so dangerous as that which now affects 
some portions of Ireland.” 

It may be worth while to inquire how far it is historically 
accurate to represent the present agitation as unprecedented. 
Is it possible to point to any time within the present century 
in which this movement did not exist? What is there in it 
thatis new? Is there anything novel in it, except the fact that 
itis being led as it never was led before? Has it not only grown 
to its present proportion because, all burning political griev- 
ances being eliminated, it has attracted to itself the undivided 
attention of the Irish people ? 

It may be doubted whether even the proportion which 
it has of late assumed gives to it a new character. In 
1814, Peel described twenty counties of Ireland to be 
in a condition which shows that Ireland was as ripe for a 
Parnell at that day as it has proved in 1880. 

The movement which has been made by Mr. Parnell the 
lever by which he hopes to effect the separation of Ireland from 
this country, has smouldered since the Union. It burst out 
again and again, collaterally with other movements which had 
definite political aims, only to be smothered on each occasion by 
an Insurrection Act, or a Peace Preservation Act, or a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus. That it embodied the lurking 
master-grievance of the Irish people, they showed by breaking 
out into agrarian crime, whenever political agitation fired their 
spirit. 

Half a century ago nothing perplexed the Government in 
dealing with Ireland so much as the difficulty of determining 
the relation which agrarian crime bore to political agitation. 
To the mind of Peel, it seemed distinctly effect and cause. In 
1833 he protested vehemently against making any distinction 
between “the wretched Whitefeet” and the political agitator. 
He scouted the idea that an organised political agitation could 
control popular excesses. 

“Tt must,” he said, “administer some great stimulant, it 
must excite a hope of some great measure of relief. At one 

time the Catholic question will serve its purpose, at another 








the repeal of the Union, or the destruction of the Church; but 
if it should come to pass that excitement cannot be maintained, 
that the special object to be gained cannot possibly be achieved, 
then popular excesses will break their bonds, and prove too 
strong even for political agitation.” 

But no man knew better what was the real character of those 
excesses, and what a “deep-seated evil’ was stimulating 
agrarian crime. It was in 1814, when he held office, that 
“combinations ” for carrying out what are now the objects of 
the Land League attracted the attention of the Government. 
These combinations and their alarming consequences supplied 
him with his chief argument in support of the proposal of the 
Government to renew the Insurrection Act which Fox, seventeen 
years before, had denounced as unjust and impolitic. But in 
1797, the Act was aimed at political agitation ; when Peel pro- 
posed to renew it, it was aimed principally at repressing social 
disorder. No one can now read the description which he gave 
to the House of Commons of the state of Ireland, and mistake 
the identity of the movement of that year with the agrarian move- 
ment of the present. He described the objects of these combina- 
tions as being to punish persons “ who gave more than the price 
which they chose to fix upon the land,” and “to prevent new 
tenants from taking land which any person belonging to the 
combination had given up.” He produced a letter from a 
magistrate of Westmeath, detailing the operations of the 
* Carders,” who were “ attacking houses, robbing fire-arms, and 
swearing the lower orders to obey their rules.” They regulated 
the price of ground set in conacre, the fees and dues payable 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, and “ prevented the old tenants 
from being turned out of their farms.’’ They tortured or injured 
the property of those who did not submit to them. 

This was the state of things in Ireland, which easily induced 
Parliament to re-enact a measure by which the magistrates, 
assisted by a King’s Counsel, and exercising jurisdiction in any 
proclaimed district, might, without summoning a jury, sentence 
to seven years’ transportation any person who could not 
show good cause for being outside his house between the 
hours of sunset and sunrise. 

How far did this measure, much lauded though its working 
was, produce a real change in the social condition of Ireland ? 
Nineteen years afterwards, Sir Robert Peel spoke in favour of 
again using coercive measures against Ireland, and in his 
speech he was led to quote the charge of a learned Judge to an 
Irish jury,— Not many months ago, I found a system gaining 
head of tumultuary array against rights long undisputed, dis- 
tinctly recognised, and firmly established by law.” 'The White- 
feet and Blackfeet were overrunning the country, and, as it 
was said, “ usurping the powers of the State.” Parliament is 
to determine, said Peel, “ whether bands of armed ruffians are 
to be permitted to break open houses by night, to plunder arms, 
to injure property, to destroy life.” 

If we are to judge by calendars, the Judges had harder 
work to perform in those days of coercion pure and simple 
than they have now. Sir Robert Peel appealed to a cata- 
logue of crime, in which he said lay the true answer to 
objections against coercion. “196 
ous attempts, 194 burnings, 1,827 burglaries and attacks on 
houses!’ he exclaimed; “can you deny these facts, and if you 
cannot, where is your answer to the argument drawn from 
them ?” (March Ist, 1833.) Yet, on the same occasion, he alluded 
to “the miserable state of that vast class of farmers who oceu- 
pied less than fifteen acres,”—a misery which was * attribatable 
not to the tithes of the clergy, but to the rent of the landlords.” 
Nearly forty-eight years have passed since these words were 
spoken. What change—what new “epidemic ’’—do we now 
see in the social condition of Ireland? If anything, there is 
a marked diminution of crime. To represent this movemeut as 
new, is to throw away the experience of three-quarters of a 


murders and murder- 


century.—I am, Sir, &c., 


December 10th. Cotiy CAMPBELL. 





DR. LIDDON’S PROPOSAL. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your objection to a Court of Final Appeal which should 
be composed of Bishops is, that the Bishops “ exercise large 
administrative power,” and that, therefore, in deciding this way 
or that, they would be involved in administrative difficulties, 
by “making themselves unpopular with one or other of the 
parties into which the Clergy are broken up.’ But are 
they not already involved in this kind of difficulty, so far 
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as it is a difficulty? When a Bishop gives a charge, he 
throws the weight of his authority upon one or the other side 
of disputed questions; he attracts and he alienates, as a neces- 
sary consequence of giving authoritative expression to his 
conscientious convictions. This “ difficulty,” then, is already 
incident to his position ; it would, at most, only be extended, if 
he sat as a voting member of an Episcopal Final Court of 
Appeal. : 

Your argument would appear to assume that while Bishops, 
from the nature of the case, are fatally impelled towards some 
form of partiality, lawyers are somehow, by the operation of 
causes which may be taken to be irresistible, invariably pre- 
served from anything of the kind. Will you forgive me, if I 
acknowledge my difficulty in following you? Take the case of 
Lord Cairns. Everything that I have ever heard or read about 
Lord Cairns would lead me to suppose that he is one of the very 
ablest, if not the ablest, of English lawyers; while there can 
be no doubt about his being a man the sincerity of whose reli- 
gious convictions, and the consistency of whose life, are beyond 
discussion. But, at the same time, Lord Cairns makes no secret 
of his passionate attachment to the Puritanical conception of 
the Gospel. He sincerely believes that what would appear to a 
Catholic-minded Churchman to be a thin and discoloured ex- 
tract from the New-Testament writings, is precisely what our 
Lord and his Apostles have given to the world. It follows 
naturally that every addition to this “extract” is a “tradition 
of man’s invention,” and that those who hold a creed larger, 
and, as I think, more consistent, than the creed of Puritanism, 
are, so far, enemies of the truth. The true successors of the 
Apostles are Messrs. Moody and Sankey; and the English 
Prayer-book must be admitted to contain many relics and rags 
of “Popery.” Ishould be sincerely sorry, if I were misrepre- 
senting Lord Cairns; but supposing the above to be a fair 
account of the religious convictions of a very earnest man, is 
it to be supposed that he entirely takes leave of them when he 
takes his seat asa member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council? It might indeed be so, if he had only to 
determine the true legal construction of the text of Acts of 
Parliament. But,as a matter of fact, he has to handle matters 
which are only legal from their association with a point of law, 
which are in themselves, and properly, theology or history, as 
the case may be. He finds himself surrounded by materials 
which, legally speaking, are of a very plastic description ; they 
may be twisted, with a little skill and effort, in more direc- 
tions than one, and they yield many opportunities for the in- 
dulgence of prejudice. Does not such a region of mental work 
bristle with temptations to partiality, when a very religious 
Judge has to decide on the fate of men whom he conscientiously 
believes to be the enemies of the Gospel of Christ? And is 
there any reason for supposing that the best of lay Judges, like 
Lord Cairns, are preserved, naturally or supernaturally, from 
a bias, to which Bishops, it is assumed, must inevitably be 
prone ? 

It might, 1 think, be shown that your illustrations of the 
presumed impartiality of lay Judges prove less than you would 
imply. But in all probability, any further discussion of the 
subject would be a fruitless one. And I content myself with 
expressing my entire agreement with your doctrine of “ Live, 
and let live,” as very ‘wholesome, and necessary for these 
times,” if we are to go on with Courts which it is impossible, 
as Mr. Keble used to say, to get anyhow under the head of the 
Fifth Commandment.-—I am, Sir, &ce,, 

3 Amen Court, E.C., December 14th. is a Ge 


Lippon. 
THE LORD-ADVOCATE ON VIVISECTION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.) 

. sia k pat a ete 
S1r,—It will interest many of your readers to hear the wise 
observations made by the Lord-Advocate of Scotland on the 
subject of Vivisection. In reply to a memorial presented to 
him by a very influential deputation from the Scottish Society 
for the Suppression of Vivisection, the Lord-Advocate said :— 

“He confessed that to his own mind the existing Act was nota 
satisfactory measure, because while it necessitated a licence, it prac- 
tically (by putting the power of recommendation into the hands of 
the heads of a number of professional and scientific Societies), obliged 
the Secretary of State to give a licence to every man of professional 
or scientific position who applied for it with the imprimatur of one of 
the heads of Societies named in the Act. That he humbly considered 


to be no restriction whatever, because it simply gave the authority of 
the State to any person who, in the name of Science, desired to per- 
form those experiments ; and no one had said that they were per- 





i 
formed by other than men of science, or for other than 8Cientif 
purposes. . The real question he took to be was whethes 
physiological discovery—whether directly or indirectly ay, " 
able for medical purposes, or not available at all—was of — 
an object of such importance as to justify the recognition } = 
State of what not only imposes suffering, but puts a very i 4 
power into the hands of men who might, perhaps, in their zeal f, 
science, not have a due regard for the sufferings of dumb creatures" 


—I am, Sir, &., 
Frances Powrr Conse, Hon. See. S.P.A.V 
1 Victoria Street. 





IRELAND AND ORISSA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’J 

Sin,—In your paper of Saturday, October 30th, you speak 
approvingly of Mr. Errington’s working schemes for the settle. 
ment of Irish tenures,—a central Supreme Land Court, with 
subordinate divisional Courts of First Instance, and with power 

. . . , 
on application either by landlord or tenant, to settle once for 
all the fair rent to be paid for a farm, taking into consideration 
its history and circumstances; the rent so fixed to become the 
basis for all future dealings, periodically, say, every ten oy 
twenty years, landlord or tenant to be at liberty to claim a re. 
adjustment of the rent according to the average of prices during 
the preceding period. 

The Irish difficulties in many respects resemble the difficul- 
ties that have been encountered in many parts of India, and, 
though there may be some difference between Irish landlords 
and Indian zemeendars, and some difference between Irish 
farmers and Indian ryots, nevertheless, there seems reason to 
hope that the policy that brought peace, happiness, and wealth 
to many parts of India, where unceasing disquiet, litigation, 
and poverty ruled the land, might put an end to all the differ. 
ences now bringing ruin to Ireland. 

In Orissa all was confusion, no rights were defined, the enmity 
between the different classes connected with the land was most 
injurious. At length the Government took the arrangement of 
all interests earnestly in hand, and ordered what is called in 
India a “settlement.” The lands held by all classes, land- 
lords, farmers, cultivators, were measured, and after careful 
inquiries as to all the resources of each tenure or holding, with 
the assistance of assessors, in the presence of all the parties in- 
terested, the rent to be paid was settled, and leases given for 
thirty years. 

What has been the result? Myr. W. W. Hunter, in his 
“ History of Orissa,” published in 1872, thirty-four years after 
the completion of the settlement, writes :— 

“The most persistently troublesome province of the Moghul em- 
pire has been converted into the most peaceful one of our own. 
Every class connected with the soil has found its title strengthened 
by contact with British rule. What were formerly uncertain claims 
have grown into valuable marketable rights. We have reared up a 
permanent proprietary body composed of mutually hostile classes, 
but each of which, from the great seigneurs down to the resident 
husbandmen, holds its lands under documents issued by British 
officials, The thirty years’ settlement of 1836 gave a definite market 
value to the soil, a value which the renewal of that settlement in 
1866 has greatly increased. Land is now as marketable in Orissa a8 
paddy or piece-goods. When we obtained Orissa, the soil was worth 
only the amount that could be realised from the crop standing upon 
it; land now sclls in Orissa for fifteen years’ purchase, and 
upwards.” 

There may be reasons why fair rents and fixed tenures would 
not do for Ireland what they did for Orissa, but they are not 
shown in any of the letters, or articles, or pamphlets, or 
speeches, or addresses yet published.—I_am, Sir, &e., 

SETTLE. 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION—A PICTURE AND A 
TYVE. 
[TO TRE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 


{ 


Sin,—As you were good enough to insert a short letter from 
me on this subject in a late edition of your journal, I 
venture to ask you to supplement it by the statement of a 
case which in Ireland is but “ a picture and a type.” Mr. N—— 
was the most intelligent peasant and the greatest rebel I ever 
knew; he used to say God gave him many gifts, health, aud 
strength, and brains, and all were made of no avail by English 
law. Mr. N , about the time he came of age, asked permission 
from a landlord to fence in and drain a piece of “wild bog,” 
and build a cottage upon it; he was in love, and hoped, by 
industry, care, and toil, to create a happy home. As the land 
he wanted was not worth a farthing an acre, his request was 
readily granted; he chose a piece of wild mountain-side, 
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sloping to the high road, with a full southern exposure ; 
and here he toiled day by day, and often far into the night, 
when the moon gave light to guide his hand. Soon a cottage, 
far better than the ordinary run of Irish cabins, sprang up, as 
if by magic, and here the happy couple began their life of hope. 
From the surrounding gentry, cuttings of fruit and forest trees 
were readily obtained, and as years went by, garden and fields 
were surrounded by sheltering hedges. Corn and green crops 
were everywhere, and year by year other acres were added, and 
no trace remained of the stunted heather or the “ shaking bog ;” 
put alas! the estate was sold in the “Landed Estates Court,” 
a new proprietor came in, and poor Mr. N—— was called upon 
to pay for the twenty acres which he had created £30 
a year. He resisted, an ejectment was brought against him, 
and as he was more than forty years old, and could not begin 
life again, he could only yield. The valuation of the entire 
holding, the result of his years of toil and sweat, was not £20 
a year; but £30 was demanded from him, and that he was 
compelled to pay. I remember well the struggle and the grief, 
as he looked around upon the soil which he had created, the 
trees which he had planted, the house where his children were 
born, and he could not tear himself away. He made his decision. 
On the last day of grace, as the sun went down, he entered his 
house as a rebel, and has ever since been a pauper. I have 
heard him say, in his simple way, if he could make his case 
known to the Queen, who, alas! was too far away, he would be 
sure to be “righted,” but Parliament and M.P.’s were of no 
use ; and in unhappy Ireland Mr. N is but a “ picture and 
a type.”—I am, Sir, &c., A Covnty Magistrate. 








THE CONDITION OF MACEDONIA. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SpecraTor,’’] 
Sm,—I am glad to see that “ A Quondam Conservative” calls 
attention in your columns to the horrible condition of Macedonia. 
A friend of mine, who has lately spent several mouths in that 
province, writes to me as foliows :— 


“The state of affairs in Macedonia now would justify any Power 
in intervening. Could you have seen, as I did, those poor wretches 
of Bulgarians who came to see me before [ left, with the sweat of 
terror pouring down their white faces, from fear of being seen coming 
from my room by some zaptieh or other official, you would have felt 
that the time for action, and not diplomatic paltering, had arrived. 
An insurrection unaided is not to be looked for in Macedonia, for the 
Mussulmans are armed to the teeth, and the Christians are barely 
‘allowed to carry an ordinary knife to cut bread with. They are as 
helpless as sheep among wolves.” 


Surely the time has come when the Porte should be required to 
give some evidence of its intention to reform its administration 
in Macedonia. Thus far, the first step has yet to be taken to 
give effect to any of the recommendations of Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice and his colleagues of the European Commission.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., 


Brighton, December 13th. F. W. Cuegssoy. 





CHRISTMAS CRUELTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—Suffering is in so many instances the result of ignorance, 
that wherever it is in our power to remove the ignorance, it is 
clearly our duty to do so, in the hope thereby of preventing the 
suffering. Of the thousands who within the next few days 
will be ordering their Christmas turkeys, are twenty aware of 
the fact that the useless custom that makes it the proper and 
correct thing to have its most useless head upon the dish con- 
demns the poor thing to a cruel and lingering death, while but 
for this custom, its head would be cut off comfortably and at 
once, and death would be instantaneous? As it is, the bar- 
barous mode of killing it, simply that its head may be pre- 
served intact, is to make a slit in its tongue, then string it up, 
and leave it slowly to bleed away its wretched life, a process 
that, I believe, lasts many hours. Too often we are powerless 
to prevent the suffering we may lament, but in this case the 
remedy is so simple, that surely no one, once aware of the fact, 
will ever again let the turkey’s head disgrace, not “ grace,’ the 
dish! Even while in the agonies of composition over this 
letter, a friend informed me that he was going to send mea 
turkey for Christmas, and as “out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” my rather astonishing answer, instead of 
the thanks he naturally expected, was, “ Be sure and have its 
head cut off!” So one poor turkey at least I have rescued 
from a barbarous death, and the insertion of my letter in the 
Spectator will, I am sure, rescue many more. While they 





minister so handsomely to our entertainments at this, to us, 
“festive season,” shall we not at least secure for them in return 
a swift and merciful death ?—I am, Sir, &e. s. 








ART. 


- > — 

THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
(THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES AND STUDIES.) 
Some dozen or so years ago the present writer, in company with 
several friends, was looking over a collection of water-colours, 
when one of the number, stooping down to examine a small 
drawing which stood in an easel-frame somewhat in the shadow, 
said, in contemplative tones, “That’s a good drawing.” All 
turned to examine the picture and the speaker, and the daughter 
of the house said with a good-natured laugh, “ Why, that’s one 
of your own pictures, Mr. Dodgson; don’t you recognise it 2” 
The artist murmured something or other expressive of surprise, 
but added instantly, and with great decision,—“ It is a good, 
avery good, drawing.” All laughed, and agreed withhim. The 
writer never saw Mr. Dodgson before or since, but this incident 
dwelt in the mind as probably typical of the artist’s character ; 
and looking at the collection of drawings by the deceased painter, 
which the Old Water-colour Society have, with a good-feeling 
that does them honour, appended to their annual exhibition of 
sketches and studies, we seem to be able to trace in them 
something of the quaint forgetfulness and simplicity which were 
evident in the remarks above quoted. In all these compositions, 
Mr. Dodgson does not appear to have represented Nature, or even 
interpreted her, so much as to have absorbed her into his indi- 
vidual consciousness, and produced therefrom a result of his own. 
It would be, in our opinion, as incorrect to say that these pictures 
are unnatural as that they are natural, and more incorrect to say 
they are artificial than either. They seem to be the result of 
a mind working in a peculiar way, and imbuing with one spirit 
whatever material was set before it. Speaking roughly, the 
chief elements of beauty to which Mr. Dodgson shows himself 
susceptible are the sense of mystery and the brightness of light. 
On one or other of these, most of the pictures here are founded, 
and depend for their attractiveness. And in the former quality, 
that of mystery or strangeness, Mr. Dodgson had scarcely a 
rival amongst his contemporaries, who were, it must be 
remembered, artists of whom but few are now living. 
The picture alluded to above by the artist himself as 
being “good” was a capital example of this power; it 
was called the “Haunted House,” and the painter had so 
successfully imbued sky, dwelling, and landscape with 
the sense of desolation and eeriness, that one’s first idea on 
looking at the picture was to endeavour to make a ghost out of 
the shadows of cloud and wreaths of mist surrounding the 
old house. Mr. Dodgson was, in fact, an artist of curiously in- 
tense and yet defective imagination, and in most of his works 
we seem to have many elements of meaning jumbled up together, 

as if the artist himself could not quite arrange them. 

Many of the pictures look, with all their beauties, as if they 
were but intended for experiments; whatever feeling one gets from 
them has to be extracted from a mass of chaotic surroundings, 
and the last state of mind they would suggest is repose. Techni- 
cally speaking, the colour is harmonious and even powerful, but 
lacking in tenderness, and frequently in depth; the paint seems 
to have been laid on sharply and clearly with a very dry brush, 
and there is something very unsympathetic in many of the 
pictures, arising possibly from the lack of clear intention in the 
mind of the artist. For it is tolerably clear that though an 
unsparing realist may, perhaps, in some measure dispense with 
human sympathy and strong personal feeling; yet, an idealist 
without these can hardly expect to gain us to his view of the 
universe, as shown in his paintings. If his ideal is not sympa- 
thetic and emotional,—well, pictorially speaking, he’d better 
have had none at all. 

However, we must not linger over the qualities of Mr. 
Dodgson’s work, for there is the whole exhibition of studies 
and sketches to notice, and this we proceed to do as briefly 
as possible. The collection is a fairly representative one, 
being good all round, without any very striking excel- 
lences. The predominance of landscape over figure sub- 
jects grows more and more marked every year, and the 
majority of the members calmly ignore the title of the exhibi- 
tion, and send finished works, in lieu of “ sketches and studies.” 
The older members especially do this, and such elaborate compo- 
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sitions as Mr. Oswald Brierley’s “ Autumn Squall in the Lagoon 
at Venice,’ Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, R.A.’s “ Silvia,” and Mr. 
Samuel Read’s “ Burgos Cathedral,” are quite beyond the pro- 
fessed scope of the exhibition; so, too, are Mr. E. K. Johnson’s 
elaborate garden, farmyard, and sea-beach pictures, each telling 
some little, unimportant domestic incident, in the pleasantest 
and most elaborate manner. 

It is no discredit to the older and better-known members of 
this Society that the chief interest of the exhibition is to be 
found in the work of their younger contemporaries. Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., Mr. Birket Foster, Mr. George Fripp, Mr. T. M. 
Richardson, Mr. Edward Duncan, Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. 
David Cox, Jun., and Mr. Collingwood Smith have had long 
days of assured success and praise, and we should be 
badly off, indeed, if we had no young artists in this Society 
whose work could not interest us more in its fresh power, 
than does the accustomed and somewhat monotonous ex- 
cellence of the elder generation. And more than this, 
it is a fact hardly to be disputed that the present, and, as far 
as we can now see, the future prospects and direction of land- 
scape art, will depend upon a different conception of its method 
to that of the elder water-colour painters whom we have just 
mentioned. Great as is the individual ability of each, they are 
undoubtedly, taken as a whole, artists of a period of decline in 
water-colours. They stand between Cox and De Wint, on the one 
hand, and Walker, Pinwell, and Boyce, on the other. Their 
work is founded upon the conception of Nature as a pretty, 
picturesque plaything ; and they possess neither the rough truth 
of the old water-colour men, nor the thought and delicate 
beauty of the new school. No one who knows what English men 
and English homes are truly like, will believe in Mr. Birket 
Foster’s cottages and cottagers; no one now-a-days can care, 
off the boards of Drury Lane Theatre, for Sir John Gilbert’s 
theatrical war; and no one who loves animals will accept Mr. 
Tayler’s purple chargers and orange dogs as satisfactory types 
of the brute creation. 

Directly truth began to be sought for in landscape art, all such 
representations as these were practically doomed, and it is only 
from the feeling which prompts the kindly reception of old stage 
favourites, that they are allowed to linger among us, and gain 
from toleration what they once demanded asa right. It is by 
the work of the younger members that the Society lives, and 
it is their work to which we shall principally confine the few 
general remarks we have yet to make, detailed notice of 
pictures being practically out of the question, when many artists 
send ten, twenty, or thirty examples, of which the subject 
is generally little more than some picturesque bit of English 
scenery, some episode of rustic life, or some stretch of calm 
river or sunny sea. 

Mr. J. W. North has at last returned to England, and 
his work is, on the whole (though often badly hung) the 
most interesting in the exhibition; and this for several 
reasons, of which his intense sense of beauty is the 
most powerful. The examples (72 and 164), entitled “ Autumn” 
and “ A Bit of Southern England,” leave nothing to be desired. 
Tn their humble, perfectly unpretentious way, they could hardly 
be better. The single fault which it is possible to find with 
them is that Nature seems to have slightly deadened the artist’s 
feeling for anything else. ‘Those who want more in a landscape 
than perfect atmospheric truth and very subtle and beautiful 
colouring, will hardly find it here; but we may be thankful to 
get as much, now-a-days. Mr. Albert Goodwin’s work shows in 
this exhibition a sense of despondency and restlessness which 
we are sorry to see. <A year or two ago, his pictures were the 
gladdest of all glad things, delighting in blue seas, purple heather. 
and brilliant sunshine. Now we have the “ English Cemetery 
at Rome,” with cypresses wavering drearily against a stormy sky, 
and a most painful picture of dead bodies washed up by the 
tide at sunset. And even the other examples of quiet English 
and Dutch towns and shipping seem to be touched with the 
same spirit, and though they are beautiful, as Mr. Goodwin's 
pictures apparently must always be, are beautiful in spite of the 
painter, rather than from his choice. It is pleasant to be able 
to note a painter’s work as showing very distinct improvement, 
and such can be seen in the pictures by Mr. J. Parker, which 
though affecting a somewhat artificial prettiness of colour, ap- 
proaching to that of the sweetmeat-box, show much nice feeling, 
and are very carefully and delicately worked out. 

The best sketch—qué sketch—in the gallery is Miss Clara 
Montalba’s pulpit in St. Mark's, Venice, a piece of gloriously sug- 








gestive colouring, as true as it is powerful, catching, too, the 
spirit of the church,—its dimness, richness, and quiet. At the oppo- 
site end of the scale to this sketch is the elaborate, very highly. 
finished “ Study of Burgos Cathedral,” by Mr. Samuel Read, iy 
which every stone seems to have been laid with a builder's care 
exactly in the right place, and there is nothing left for the 
spectator but to wonder at the artist’s infinite patience, Yo 
this, too, is a fine picture of its kind, and has evidently been a 
labour of love. Mr. Herbert Marshall has at length oot 
“beyond the radius,” and sends sketch upon sketch of woods 

meadows, and streams, of which we can say no more at present 
than they hold out considerable promise, and are well ang 
carefully painted. H.R.H the Princess Louise must not be 
forgotten, for in the intervals of presiding over Society jy 
the Dominion and composing waltzes, she yet finds time to 
paint gigantic water-colour portraits. The works are meritori. 
ous and singularly uutricky, are touched, indeed, with a maser. 
line rather than a princess’s hand, and rely for their attractive. 
ness solely upon their merit as likenesses, as all accessories have 
been neglected and bright colour banished from the picture. 
Mr. Edward Brewtnall sends a painstaking and clever picture 
of the imaginative kind, entitled “The Frog Prince,” in 
which the only thing to regret is the somewhat wooden appear- 
ance of the arm and hand of the startled Princess. The 
work is elaborate, fanciful, and pleasant, and is about the only 
example in the exhibition of a tigure-painting of any consider- 
able size. Mr. Buckman’s work seems to be gaining that 
interest which it lacked so much, namely, beauty, many of his 
little examples this year being as pretty as they are quaint, 
Take, for example, the sketch of the gleaner, or that of the 
sailor and his sweetheart descending the cliff-path, both of which 
are thoroughly attractive, without being in the least common- 
place. Mr. Francis Powell only sends one contributior,. 
but that represents him at his best—a yacht  becalmed, 
lying with all her sails vainly set, in a haze of grey and 
yellow light. Why is it, we wonder, that Mr. Powell's 
paintings always remind us of Mr. Black’s Scotch stories 

Perhaps, because the former hold much the same rank in Ari 

that the latter do in fiction,—something, namely, which is 

pretty, clever, individual, but hardly natural. Mr. Walter 

Duncan’s work this year seems a little perplexed between two 

styles,—his own and his father’s. Might we hint to this clever 

young artist, that there is no security for a painter in trying to 

work in any way but that which comes natural to him. The 

sketch by this artist of the fountain (385) at Hampton Court 

is a delighful little bit of colour. 

Mr. Henry Wallis’s two small figure compositions, called, 
“A Marriage Settlement” and “A Manuscript,” do not, 
in our opinion, this earnest and conscientious 
painter at his best. They lack vitality and interest, aud 
appear a trifle over-laboured. The colour, however, is pleasaut 
throughout, and the drawing as careful as usual. Space fails 
us to notice more individual works, and we must sum up 
the remainder of the contributions in a few words. Mr 
George Fripp’s work is as pleasant, though not perhaps as im- 
portant, as usual. Messrs. Holman Hunt, Alfred Hunt, George 
P. Boyce, aud Alma Tadema (take them all in all, the four best 
members of the Society), are conspicuous by their absence. Mr. 
W. M. Hale, Mr. C. Davidson, Mr. E. Waterlow, and Mr. Cuth 
bert Rigby are doing good and original work in the department 
of English landscape painting, and are well represented. Mr. 
Carl Haag only sends comparatively unimportant examples, 
and Mrs. Allingham the same, though her work is, perhaps, 
prettier than ever. Mr. F. Shields has two large semi-classical! 
designs, with drapery very carefully studied; and Mr. H.&. 
Marks has a humorous drawing of two penguins, which is 9 
good example of his work. On the whole, the exhibition is a 
good one, its chief merit being excellence of workmanship, its 
chief defect tameuess of spirit. 


show 








BOOKS. 


cece 
THE POET-LAUREATE’S NEW BALLADS.* 

By far the most powerful of the new pieces in this little volume 

are the two called ‘The Northern Cobbler” and “The Village 

Wite, or the Entail,” while the poem on the “ Defence of Luck- 

now,” previously published in one of the magazines, reaches 








* Ballads, and other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, Londun: C, Kegan Paul 
and Co. 
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the highest point of poetical fire in the book. “ Rizpah,” 
t00, is fine, though hardly up to Mr. Tennyson’s highest level. 
It is the lament of a woman driven mad by the hanging of her 
son for the freak of robbing a mail coach,—not for plunder, but 
asa mere test of daring. The mother is shut up in a lunatic 
asylum till the violence of her frenzy has passed away, and is 
then let out as a hopeless, though gentle, maniac, to oceupy her- 
self in collecting her son’s bones as they drop from the gallows, 
and burying them in consecrated ground. The wandering of 
her thought is very finely expressed in the following verses, 
which, different as they are in style, remind us of Wordworth’s 
noble poem, “ Her eyes are wild, her head is bare :’°— 

«Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of my vune was left— 

[stole them all from the lawyers—and you, will you call it a theft ?— 

My baby, the bones that had suck’d me, the bones that had laughed 

and had cried— 

Theirs ? O no! they are mine—not theirs—they had moved in my 

side. 

Do you think I was scared by the bones? I kiss’d ’em, I buried 

7em all— 

I can’t dig deep, I am old—in the night by the churchyard wall. 

My Willy ‘ill rise up whole when the trumpet of judgment ’1] sound, 

But I charge yon never to say that I laid him in holy ground, 

They would scratch him up—they would hang him again on the 

cursed tree. 

Sin 2? O yes—we are sinners, I know—let all that be, 

And read me a Bible verse of the Lord’s good-will toward men— 

‘Full of compassion and mercy, the Lord ’—let me hear it again; 

‘Full of compassion and mercy—long-suffering. Yes, O yes! 

For the lawyer is born but to murder—the Saviour lives but to bless. 

He'll never put on the black cap except for the worst of the worst. 

And the first may be last—I have heard it in church—and the last 

may be first. 

Suffering—O long-suffering—yes, as the Lord must know, 

Year after year in the mist and the wind and the shower and the 

snow. 

Heard, have you ? what ? they have told you he never repented his 

sin. 

How do they know it ? ave they his mother ? are you of his kin ? 

Heard ! have you ever heard, when the storm on the downs began, 

The wind that ’ill wail like a child and the sea that ’ill moan like a 

man ?” 

After this point the poem seems to us to become too sane and 
argumentative for the mouth into which it is put. Probably 
the intention is to indicate something like that return of reason 
which sometimes accompanies the last flicker of life; but 
somehow it does not glow with the same fire as the verses 
we have extracted, and we seem to have passed into a colder 
region. 

The humour and force of the two North-country ballais,—the 
Cobbler’s battle with his crave for drink,—and the ill-natured 
old village wife’s description of the family entail,—can hardly be 
matched anywhere except in Mr. Tennyson’s own ballads of the 
two Northern farmers. ‘he cobbler’s device for wrestling with 
the foe, to embody him before his eyes in a good quart bottle of 
gin, so that he might leave no room for secret temptation 
when he would be at a greater disadvantage,—is told with 


inimitable force, humour, and pathos. The true North-country- 


man comes out in the cobbler’s explanation why he preferred a 

quart to a pint, and in the tenderness which he now feels for 

his vanquished foe :— 

“ An’ theer ’e stans an’ theer ’e shall stan to my dying daiiy ; 

I ’a gotten to looy ’im ageiin in anoother kind of a waiiy, 

Proud on ‘im, like, my lad, an’ I keeiips ’im cleiin an’ bright, 

Loovs ‘im, an’ roobs ’im, an’ doosts ’im, an’ puts ’im back i’ the 
light. 


Wouldn’t a pint a’ sarved as well as a quart? Naw doubt: 

But I liked a bigger feller to fight w¥ an’ fowt it out. 

Fine an’ meller ’e mun be by this, if I cared to taiiste, 

But I moiint, my lad, an’ I weiint, fur I’d feiil mysen cleiin dis- 
graiiced. 

An’ once I said to the Missis, ‘ My lass, when I cooms to die, 

Smash the bottle to smithers, the Divil’s in ’im,’ said I. 

But arter I chaiinged my mind, an’ if Sally be left aloiin, 

U’ll hey ’im a-buried wi’mma an’ taiike ’im afoor the Throiin.” 


» . . ~ o 
But the gem of the book is the unconscious sketch of herself 


by the village wife, who is so proud of her knowledge of the law 
of entail, and so pleased at herself for erying over the old Squire 
and his daughters, even at the very moment when she is fulfill- 
ing Miss Annie’s prediction that she would be talking against 
the poor, old, bookish squire and his girls, so soon as the family 
were well out of the village :— 


* Sa ‘is taiiil wur lost an’ ’is boojks wur gone an’ ’is boy wur deiid, 
An Squire ’e smiled an’ ’e smiled, but ’e niver not lift oop ’is eid : 
Hallus a soft un Squire! an’ ’e smiled, fur ’e hedn’t naw friend, 
Sa feyther an’ son was buried togither, an’ this wur the hend. 





An’ Parson as hesn’t the call, nor the mooney, but hes the pride, 

21 7 , m7 . 

E reiids of a sewer an’ sartan ’oiip o’ the tother side ; 

But I beiint that sewer es the Lord, howsiver they praiiy’d an’ 
praiiy’d, 

Lets them inter ‘eaven eiisy es leiives their debts to be paiid. 

Siver the mou’ds rattled down upo’ poor owd Squire i’ the wood, 

An’ I cried along wi’ the gells, fur they weiint niver coom to naw 
good. 


Fur Molly the youngest she walkt awaiiy wi’ a hofficer lad, 

An’ nawbody ’eiird on ’er sin, sa 0’ coorse she be gone to the bad! 

An’ Lucy war laiime o’ one leg, sweet-’arts she niver ’ed none— 

Straiinge an’ unheppen* Miss Lucy; we naiimed her ‘ Dot an’ gaw 
one!’ 

An’ Hetty wur weak i’ the hattics, wi’out ony harm i’ the legs, 

An’ the fever ’ed baiiked Jinny’s ’eiid as bald as one o’ them heggs, 

An’ Nelly wur up fro’ the craiidle as big i? the mouth as a cow, 

An’ saw she mun hammererate,+ lass, or she weiint git a maiite 
onyhow! 


An’ es fur Miss Annie es call’d me afoor my awn foilks to my 
faiice 

‘ A hignorant village wife as ’ud hey to be larn’d her awn plaiice,’ 

Hes fur Miss Hannie the heldest hes now be a-grawin sa howd, 

I knaws that mooch o’ sheii, es it beiint not fit to be towd! 


Sa I didn’t not taiike it kindly oy owd Miss Annie to saiiy 

Es I should be talkin’ ageiin em, es soon es they went awaiiy, 

Fur, lawks! ’ow I cried when they went, an’ our Nelly she gied 

me ’er ’and, 

Fur I’d ha done owt fur the Squire an’ ’is gells es belong’d to the 

land ; 

Booiks, es I said afoor, thebbe neyther ’ere nor theer ! 

But I sarved’em wi’ butter an’ heggs for huppuds o’ twenty year.” 
The realistic element which gives so much of its foree to Mr. 
Tennyson’s genius is better represented in this little volume 
than the idealism which has hitherto been at least as powerful 
and at least as large a constituent of his greatest work. “The 
Two Sisters” is one of those over-sweet and sentimental tales 
which, like “ Enoch Arden,” show Mr.'lennyson’s genius on its 
weakest side. “'The Two Sisters,” though told by a man, is 
a story which reminds one constantly of the mode in which a 
woman might narrate similar incidents. ‘The story is of a man 
who falls in love with twin sisters, or at least believes he falls in 
love with one, and really does with the other, breaking his 
pledge to the first to marry the second, who is unaware of the 
previous attachment. The end, of course, is tragic :— 

“ So, when we parted, Edith spoke no word, 
She wept no tear, but round my Evelyn clung 
In utter silence for so long, I thought 
‘What will she never set her sister free °’ 
We left her, happy each in each, and then, 
As tho’ the happiness of each in each 
Were not enough, must fain have torrents, lakes, 
Ilills, the great things of Nature and the fair, 
To lift us as it were from commonplace, 
And help us to our joy. Better have sent 
Our Edith thro’ the glories of the earth, 
To change with her horizon, if true Love 
Were not his own imperial all in all. 
Far off we went. My God, | would not live 
Save that | think this gross hard-seeming worl« 
Is our misshaping vision of the Powers 
Behind the world, that make our eriets our gains. 
For on the dark night of our marriage-day 
The great Tragedian. that had quench’d herself 
In that assumption of the bridesmaid—she 
That loved me—our true Edith—her brain broke 
With over-acting, till she rose and fled 
Beneath a pitiless rush of Autumn rain 
To the deaf church—to be let in—to pray 
3efore that altar—so I think ; and there 
They found her beating the hard Protestant doors. 
She died and she was buried ere we knew. 
I learnt it first. I had to speak. At once 
The bright quick smile of Evelyn, that had sunn’d 
The morning of our marriage, passed away : 
And on our home-return the daily want 
Of Edith in the house, the garden, still 
Haunted us like her ghost ; and by and 1} 
Either from that necessity for talk 
Which lives with blindness, or plain innocence 
Of nature, or desire that her lost child 
Should earn from both the praise of Heroism, 
The mother broke her promise to the dead, 
And told the living daughter with what love 
Edith had weleomed my brief wooing of her, 
And all her sweet self-sacrifice and death. 
Henceforth that mystic bond betwixt the twins— 
Did I not tell you they were twins ?—prevail'd 
So far that no caress could win my wife 
Back to that passionate answer of full heart 
i had from her at first. Not that her love, 
Tho’ searce as great as Edith’s power of love, 


* Ungiinly, awkward, + Emigrate. 
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Had lessen’d, but the mother’s garrulous wail 
For ever woke the unhappy Past again, 

Till that dead bridesmaid, meant to be my bride, 
Put forth cold hands between us, and I fear’d 
The very fountains of her life were chill'd; 

So took her thence, and brought her here, and here 
She bore a child, whom reverently we call’d 
Edith ; and in the second year was born 

A second—this I named from her own self, 
Evelyn; then two weeks—no more—she joined, 
In and beyond the grave, that one she loved.” 


The tone of that is a wail such as men may feel crying within 
them, but hardly ever express without indicating the presence 
of some protecting husk or other of thought over the kernel of 
emotion, a husk which distinguishes the tone of man’s and 
woman’s grief, More especially is this true when the man is an old 
man speaking of the past, not a young man pouring forth the 
anguish of the moment. On the whole, we do not think “ The 
Two Sisters,” any more than “ Enoch Arden” or “ A Lover's 
Tale,” will add to Mr. Tennyson’s reputation as one of the 
greatest of our English poets. 

Turn to “The Defence of Lucknow,” and we pass from what 
has a falsetto tone in it, to the great realistic poet in all 
the glow of his ardent admiration of true heroism. Hardly in 
The Charge of the Six Hundred” are there finer stanzas than 
the two last of this powerful poem :— 


“ Men willforget what we suffer, and not what we do. We can fight 
But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all thro’ the night — 
Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying alarms. 
Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings and soundings to 

arms, 
Ever the labour of fifty that had to be done by five, 
Ever the marvel among us that one should be left alive, 
Ever the day with its traitorous death from the loopholes around, 
Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid in the ground, 
Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract skies, 
Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment of flies, 
Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an English field 
Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that would not be heal’d, 
Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless knife, 
Torture and troubie in vain,—for it never could save us a life. 
Valour of delicate women who tended the hospital bed, 
Horror of women in travail among the dying and dead, 
Grief for our perishing children, and never a moment for grief, 
Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of relief, 
Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butcher’d for all that we knew— 
Then day and night, day and night, coming down on the still- 
shatter’d walls 

Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of cannon-balls— 
But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 


Hark cannonade, fusilade! is it trae what was told by the scout, 

Ontram and Havelock breaking their way through the fell 

mutineers ? 

Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again in our ears ! 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer with conquering cheers, 

Sick from the hospital echo them, women and children come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock’s good fusileers, 

Kissing the war-harden’d hand of the Highlander wet with their 

tears! 

Dance to the pibroch!—saved! we are saved!—is it you? is it 

you ? 

Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved by the blessing of Heaven! 

‘Hold it for fifteen days !’ we have held it for eighty-seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England blew.” 
The force with which the true strain of that great defence is 
painted here,—the absence of rest, the filling of the night 
with alarms and watchings and burials that make it as 
exhausting, or more exhausting, than tle day ; the intensity of 
the constant demand on a vigilance that was ever fainting from 
the need of impossible intermission, is almost unequalled even 
in Mr. Tennyson's own poems; and the sudden relief from the 
long strain is hardly less graphic. 

We cannot conclude without quoting the Poet-Laureate’s 
protest against vivisection, though it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the physique of the vivisectionist is so repulsive 
as he chooses here to conceive it. We fear that the finest 
organisation not seldom belongs to those who are most reso- 
lute to extort the saddest secrets of science out of helpless and 
suffering creatures, by the aid of drug, lancet, and gag :— 

* Our doctor had eall’d in another, I never had seen him before, 

But he sent a chill to my heart when I saw him come in at the 

door, 

Fresh from the surgery-schools of France and of other lands— 

Harsh red hair, big voice, big chest, big merciless hands ! 

Wonderful cures he had done, O yes, but they said, too, of him 

He was happier using the knife than in trying to save the limb, 

And that I can well believe, for he look’d so coarse and so red, 

I could think he was one of those who would break their jests on 

the dead, 








pincantnag 
And mangle the living dog that had loved him and fawn’d at hi 

knee— ~~ 
Drench’d with the hellish oorali—that ever such things should be!” 


MR. CHARLES KEENE’S DRAWINGS FROM 
“ PUNCH.’’* 

FottowixG the example of Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Charles 
Keene has reprinted a large number of his contributions nd 
Punch, a series which extends over a period of twenty years 
and takes us back to the early days of the Volunteer movement. 
the close of the crinoline mania, the great comet, and many 
other well-nigh forgotten topics of interest. Mr. Keene's work 
has a special interest for us at the present day, because it re. 
calls, no less in its defects than its excellences, the caricatures 
of our most genial draughtsman, John Leech, whose reputa- 
tion was also made in the pages of Punch. And it is a fact 
which stares us in the face, that the kind of humour which 
Leech embodied in his drawings—this peculiar, hearty, genial, 
easy laughter, at all things in heaven and earth—is becoming 
every day a rarer phenomenon, and threatens soon to be ranked 
with other bygone eccentricities of behaviour. The difference js 
pointed out clearly enough, on a comparison of this volume, 
representing “ Our People,” by Mr. Keene, and the series of 
* Society” pictures by Mr. Du Maurier. Over the first book 
there hangs something of the wider scope, greater tolerance, 
and broader manner, which marked the caricatures of 
the earlier half of this century; in the latter, we find 
rather a spirit, as carping as it is subtle, as sarcastic as 
it is refined, as personal as it is narrow, as biting as it is re 
strained. Those who are hit hardest by Mr. Keene will scarcely 
like the artist or enjoy his pictures the less; those whom Mr. 
Du Maurier selects as worthy objects of his satire, can, we 
think, be little likely to forgive an artist who has probed their 
every weakness for the sake of exposing it. The difference is 
as essential as it is great, and shows itself in a thousand little 
characteristics. The one man studies the broad, superficial as- 
pects of character, class, and nationalities, giving us types of 
each, rather than individual members of the family; the other 
artist takes a single class of a single nation, and makes up from 
that a society of whom each person is well known to us, clear 
and distinct in his or her personality as the characters of our 
favourite novelist. And Mr. Du Maurier tells us little of the 
superficial aspects of these puppets by whom he shows us our 
weaknesses, follies, and sometimes even our crimes, but loves to 
drag out the little pet snobbishness, vanity, or cruelty from 
hiding-places where its existence might well have passed un- 
perceived. The contrast extends even to the method of the 
artists’ work, and to their several incapacities. Mr. Du Maurier 
is as incapable of giving us a true working-man in his drawings 
as Mr. Keene is of giving us the outside aspect of a lady, and 
while the duchesses of the latter artist resemble their house- 
keepers, the chambermaids of the former are quite as true 
ladies as those upon whom they wait. ‘The style of workman- 
ship is in exact agreement with this contrast. Mr. Du Maurier 
works with an elaboration of detail, an exquisiteness of finish, 
and an amount of carefully studied composition, both of line, 
and light and shade, such as have never been before attempted 
in periodical illustration; while Mr. Keene dashes in his effects 
with a rough sketchiness and a calculated imperfection of sur- 
rounding, which would seem insolent, did it not tell the artist’s 
thought with such admirable clearness. 

And the contrast extends even to the subjects of the sketches, 
as clearly as it does to the mental attitude of the artists or the 
method of their work. Mr. Du Maurier is at home in richly- 
furnished rooms, a little overcrowded, as London rooms are 
wont to be, with visitors and furniture; he loves soft ottomans, 
convex mirrors, thick hangings, and moderator lamps; his 
pianos are all “grands,” his footmen wear powder, his guests 
the most correct of fashionable clothes. But with Mr. Keene, 
on the other hand, the more unfashionable the company is, the 
more happy is the artist in delineating it. We find ourselves 
in shabby inn parlours, by muddy crossings, or at cottage doors ; 
the weather is rough, and frequently unpleasant, and so are the 
people we are introduced to; the land generally is one of thick 
boots, strong speeches, and very work-a-day people; yet it is fresh 
and honest, and, if truth must be told, a little more wholesome 
than the Park, Club, and Curzen-Street atmosphere, which we 
breathe in Mr. Du Maurier’s work. If not polished, it is worth 
polishing, for it represents a country where the wind blows 





* Our People. By Charles Keene. London: Bradbury, Agnew, and Co 
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freely, and where the labourers, tradespeople, and small gentility, 
who, after all, make up nine-tenths of our English folk, lead 


genuine lives, notwithstanding many vulgarities, weaknesses, 


and follies. 

Another point of difference between the work of the two 
artists whose styles we have endeavoured to contrast, may 
pe mentioned here. Mr. Du Maurier’s caricatures rely for 
whatever comicality they may possess almost entirely upon the 
ls printed beneath them, and these words are, as a rule, 


wort = bats 3 
sntended to put the reader more in the position of a judge than 
2 simple spectator, to the characters in the little drama before 


him. Take away the words, the pictures of this artist would 
be inexplicable and, es caricatures, wholly meaningless. All 
rould have left would be a series of very elegantly drawn 
and most perfectly composed pictures of Modern Society. 
Take, on the other hand, Mr. Charles Keene’s work, and the 
yery reverse is true. In this latter conception of caricature 
the picture speaks for itself, the words beneath let us in to the 
exact meaning of the incident; but the burlesque spirit is 
evident throughout the drawing, and in most instances the 
story is told clearly enough, without a glance at the letter-press. 
Look, for instance, at the drawing of the boy dancing over 
the skipping-rope, while he is carry ing his master’s most precious 
yiolin, and the said master is just coming round the corner, in 
time to see his favourite instrument’s peril; look at the 
ictures of the unfortunate subs. in the riding-school, or that of 
dy heightening the roof of his cabin—by digging out the floor; 
that of the Seotchman’s expression of horror, as he tells his 
end how he “hadna bin in London abune twa hoours, when 
na went saxpence!” Indeed, in all the best of Mr. Keene’s 
work the story is told and the humour is itself found in the 
drawing in Mr. Du Maurier’s, the satire (for all his best work is 
satirical, not humorous) lies in the condition of mind with which 
the artist puts you in sympathy, or, at all events, in compre- 
hension. We might push the antithesis further, if it were 
cessary, and point out how in Mr. Du Maurier’s work 
licacy and beauty both of conception and work go together, 
‘ how they are answered in the rougher caricatures of 
his rival by strength and freedom ; how, in the first artist, the 
delicacy frequently degenerates into weakness and sometimes 
mere twaddle, and how in the second, the strength often becomes 
coarseness and the freedom licence; how the artist of Society 
hes frequently nothing to laugh at, though much to sigh for; 

Lhow the delineator of “Our People” finds food for his 
1d occasion for tears; how 
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leuvghter where he might rather fi 
the one is unsparingly severe upon all Society's affectations, 
end yet confesses in every line of his work that Society is for 
him the one thing needful; and how the other seems to haye 
no scorn greater than a broad laugh for any human weakness, 
1 as for Society, pushes it out of his way, with a good- 
moured indifference to its very existence. All this, and 
mach more of the same kind, lies on the surface of these artists’ 
conceptions; and it is only worth mentioning, because the public, 
rule, are so little apt to think at all of those who draw for 
comic periodicals. In the picture-world, draughtsmen of this 
sind are subjected to much the same fate as writers of news- 
paper articles,—they have to fling their brains weekly into the 
evtter, and be content to see them no more, fortunate enough 
it only they may avail to sweep away some of the rotten cab- 
bage-stalks and débris of false opinions and prejudices. 


— as 


Q> 


A word or two may perhaps be said here as to one 
cr two of Mr. Keene’s chief artistic excellences. Fore- 
mest among these is a strong grasp of character, whenever 
that character in any way constitutes a type rather than an 
individual. An Jrishman, a Scotchman, a drunken soldier, 
a cabman, an artist, a barman, a maid-servant, or a pater- 
familias, have rarely (we should be inclined to say never) done 

clearly and, on the whole, so truly, as in these drawings. 
John Leech could probably draw a typical Englishman, and 
certainly a Frenchman, better, but neither his Scotch- 
man or his Irishman were as distinctive as Mr. Keene’s. 
Again, perhaps the greatest artistic merit in work of 
this kind, is to be perfectly simple and easy in appearance. 
This merit these drawings possess in a high,—in the highest 
degree. It is a luxury to any one who understands what 
drawing is, to turn from the laboured yet beautiful draughtsman- 
ship of Mr. Tenniel, from the Meissonnier-like workmanship of 
Du Maurier, from the involved accuracy and tireless invention 
cf Linley Sambourne’s work, to these brilliant sketches of Mr. 
Keeue’s, fresh as a spring morning and daring as a Cavalier’s 











charge, seeming to be conceived and executed without a trace of 
headache or weariness. It should be noted how much of this 
effect is probably due to Mr. Keene's power of representing con- 
tinuous or suddenly-arrested motion. His characters are never 
posed in attitudes, but have taken up their positions the second 
before they were put in the picture, and will alter them the 
second after. This sense of action extends to the treatment 
of landscape, and there has hardly been since David Cox 
an artist who expressed as clearly as does Mr. Keene the 
vitality and constant movement of country scenes. Con- 
sidering the limited. scope of landscape back-ground in cari- 
catures of this kind, we may say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that Mr. Keene’s are of almost ideal perfection, 
being both simple and bold in execution, brilliant in effect, 
wonderfully subservient to the main purpose of the picture, and 
yet thoroughly decorative. We have not cared to do more than 
hint (in this article) at the drawbacks to Mr. Keene's pleasant 
art, and for this reason, that we believe the cultured public, who 
have given of late years so much well-deserved praise to Messrs. 
Tenniel and Du Maurier, have somewhat unjustly neglected 
Mr. Keene; and we have, therefore, preferred to dwell upon the 
merits which were unappreciated, rather than the faults of which 
we are all well aware. 
MR. HARDY’S NEW NOVEL.* 

Tuners is a class of novels which we are compelled by critical 
canons to call good, and which, nevertheless, we read only with 
a certain effort, and from a sense of duty. There is another 
class, which a conscientious regard for literary integrity warns 
us to call bad, but which, notwithstanding, we cannot help 
finding extremely readable. ‘And there is a third class, which 
are both readable and good; and it is to this class that The 
Trvinpet-Major, and the majority of the other novels which Mr. 
Hardy has written, may be said to belong. He is not like any 
other novelist, andin no respect is he more unique than in this: 
that he is a novelist born, not made. His genius is observant, 
truthful, hnmorous, and at once masculine and shy. We have 
brought together the last two traits, as forming a somewhat 
unusual combination, though it is, perhaps, not so unusual as 
might naturally be expected. 
cerns itself with modern fiction cannot be said to be uniformly 
shy. Be that as it may, Mr. Hardy is what we have said ; 
it is one of his most distinctive and valuable quali- 
ties. He has a telling instinct for the value of sex; his 
his heroes thoroughly, 


The feminine genius that con- 


heroines are profoundly feminine ; 
and at times comically, masculine. His shyness, connected 
as it is with an almost morbid keenness of observation, 
imparts to his humour a peculiarly delicate and delightful 
aroma; le never misses the comic aspect of a situation or 
episode, and yet he never enforces it by a coarse or un- 
sympathetic touch ; the light falls gently and sweetly upon it, 
and passes on, A great many modern novelists would never 
be humorous, if there were not so great a demand for humour 
now-a-days,—a demand which they feel in duty bound to supply, 
to the best of their ability; but Mr. Hardy is humorous, in- 
evitably and inadvertently,—and would be so, if humour in 
literature were a thing unheard of until he wrote. In view of 
his sensitiveness to impressions, it might be supposed that he 
would find it ditficult to be “ original,” that he would be prone 
to catch the tone and manner of other writers. Nor has he 
always been altogether free from this reproach ; but never for 
long, and never when he is at his best. The reason is, that his 
fine literary organisation finds itself clogged or hampered by 
the assumption of any method not spontaneous to itself; it 
cannot breathe in any other than its native atmosphere; 
and very soon it withdraws itself from foreign support and 
influence, and is almost surprised to find how excellently it can 
walk alone. In other words, the essential veracity of Mr. 
Hardy’s insight is potent enough to correct his tendency to 
self-distrust ; he discovers that he can be more accurate when he 
depends upon his own vision, than when he accepts the spectacles 
of minds stronger and more positive than his own. 

This fineness of organisation, however, carries the penalty of 
being open to certain faults, and from these faults Mr. Hardy's 
work is not free. A faculty of seeing more in things than 
ordinary eyes can discern, opens the way to making mountains 
out of molehills,—to.attaching more than their due importance 
to things really or comparatively insignificant. Thus it may 
sometimes happen that when Mr. Hardy has nothing very 


* The Trumpet-Major. By Thomas Hardy. 3 vols. London: Smith and Elder. 
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striking to relate, he too readily seeks compensation in magnify- 
ing and elaborating trifles. The result is an impression of 
thinness; the workmanship is as good as ever, but the subject 
is inadequate; and the best workmanship is apt, under these 
circumstances, to become fantastic and whimsical. On the other 
hand, genius of Mr. Hardy’s order is not capable of the loftier 
and more powerful efforts of tragedy ; its furthest range in this 
direction should be limited by the pathetic, and this involves 
never altogether losing sight of the humorous. Now, in true 
pathos Mr. Hardy has no living superior, but his attempts ir 
the way of tragedy have not been satisfactory. His voice, so 
melodious within its proper compass, breaks when strained at 
more powerful notes. The episodes which occupy the closing 
chapters of Lhe Return of the Native, for example, have not 
a true ring; they seem arbitrary, and the reader does not 
feel convinced that they really happened. When Shakespeare 
shows us a Lady Macbeth or an Othello, we at once perceive 
that tragedy is inherent in them; and when the tragic action 
comes, we feel it to be the irrepressible manifestation of even 
greater tragic possibilities within; there is no forcing on of the 
agony, if anything, it is rather repressed. But in Mr. Hardy’s 
case, the tragic garb wherewith he drapes his characters is not 
suited to them; it “ fits them too much,” as the Americans say. 
He conceives his tragic episode forcibly enough, but he does not 
give his actors the strength to carry it out; they seem to do the 
thing, but they are not themselves when they do it; they 
achieve it only at the cost of their own lives, so to speak. When 
Othello kills Desdemona, the act only makes him more Othello 
than he was before ; but when Eustacia drowns herself on Egdon 
Heath, she leaves the Hustacia that we believe in safe on the 
bank. How much less effective is that elaborate scene than the 
simple sentence which concludes the story of “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” where the heroine has become the wife of the 
worthy fellow she does not love, and thinks of “ the seeret that 
she would never tell.” There is genuine heartbreak in those 
words, so gentle and so grievous. 
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The present story is not Mr. Hardy’s best, but it has much of 
his best work in it, and the subject is one calculated to show the 
author in his happiest light. The heroine, Anne Garland, belongs 
to a class of women who are found nowhere else in literature 
than in Mr. Hardy’s novels; whether they alo exist in real life, 
we do not undertake to say, but after reading about them, we 
cannot help believing that they do. Anne is personally lovely 
and attractive; she is, moreover, amiable, innocent, generous, 
and tender-hearted, and yet she makes woeful havoc of the 
heart of a worthy man. She is selfish, as Mr. Hardy’s heroines 
are selfish,—not wilfully or intellectually, but by dint of her 
inborn, involuntary, unconscious emotional organism. She 
recognises John Loveday’s goodness, his self-abnegation, his 
lovableness, and she can no more justify herself in not loving 
him than she can in loving his seamp of a brother; neverthe- 
less, and despite all the obstacles of self-respect, gratitude, and 
expediency, she marries Bob, and sends John to die on a Spanish 
battle-field. It is Mr. Hardy’s delight to show his chosen woman 
doing these things; a hasty criticism might deem him cynical, 
but to us this judgment seems uncalled for. The truth is, snch 
a character is not only picturesque in itself, but the cause of 
picturesqueness in others, and is, therefore, eminently suited 
for literary purposes. Compare a woman like Anne Garland with 
a woman like—to take an extreme case—David Copperfield’s 
Agnes, or with any of Scott’s pattern heroines. When awoman 
is governed by reason, conforms to the canons of respectability, 
obeys the dictates of prudence and strict propriety, and sacri- 
fices herself on the altar of what she is pleased to consider her 
womanhood, the less we hear of that woman (in fiction), the 
better are we content. What we want, and what artistic 
beauty demands, is colour, warmth, impulse, sweet perversity, 
pathetic error ; an inability to submit the heart to the guidance 
of the head, a happiness under conditions against which a 
rational judgment protests; and all this, and more, we get in 
Anne Garland and her kindred. Their conduct is indefensible, 
but it is charming,—we love them the better for their tender 
naughtiness. We are appalled to see what harm these gentle, 
compassionate, sweet-tempered creatures can do; to remark the 
naive cruelty and hardness that underlie it all; but we are 
fain to confess that it is nature, and incorrigible,—we must 
even admit that humanity would he dry and frigid without it. 
For the selfishness is always passionate, never calculating. 
Whatever pain Anne Garland inflicts upon John, whom she 
esteems, she would herself suffer in tenfold degree for Bob, 





whom she loves. And let the moralist be appeased, since we 
may see with half a glance that the fault carries its full punish. 
ment with it. 

Although the story has this thread of pathos running through 
it, it is replete with true comedy, both in construction and jn 
detail. Unele Benjy, with his precious tin box of deeds and 
documents, his ravening anxiety concerning the same, his rela. 
tions with his nephew Festus, all are humorous in the extreme, 
Or what could be more finely comic than to see Bob (at that 
time nominally in love with Matilda) kissing Anne’s hand, 
and then striving to appease her indignation by protesting that 
he only did it out of a general admiration for the sex, and not 
from any special tenderness for her? “I do love Matilda 
best,” he cries, “and I don’t love you at all!” a plea of some. 
what doubtful value for poor Anne, who is all the time con. 
sumed with secret anguish at his loving Matilda instead of 
herself. 

The story, from beginning to end, is conceived and put 
together with capital ingenuity. It was a happy thought to 
lay it in the year ’14, or thereabout, and to make Bob a sailor 
and John a soldier. By this means an immense deal of colour 
and incident is introduced, which must otherwise have been 
lost; the setting is in no way essential to the plot, but it helps 
vastly in the telling of the tale. It was a picturesque idea to 
put the widow and her daughter under the same roof with the 
miller, on the genteel side of the house, instead of sending them 
off to occupy a separate dwelling of their own. It was wisely 
done to represent Bob as a fine fellow in all ways except his 
tickleness, and to make the character who comes nearest to 
being the villain of the piece also one of the most laughable. 
These touches preserve the “ tone ” of the picture, and would not 
have suggested themselves to a less careful artist than Mr. Hardy, 
The work, as a whole, is better reading than a detailed analysis 
of it would indicate ; indeed, it is betterin the reading than in the 
recollection, insomuch that we are surprised, on a second peru- 
sal, to find how many minor and verbal felicities we had for. 
gotten. At the same time, we are of opinion that, in the first 
place, John Loveday became, in real life, the husband of Anne 
Garland ; and in the second place, we think that Mr. Hardy be- 
came a trifle impatient with his third volume, and was sorry that 
it was not permitted him to compress the novel into two volumes. 
At allevents, the third volume, especially the latter part of it, bears 
evidence of haste and of a subsidence of interest on the author's 
part, although it is to be particularly noted that in the last 
three or four pages, and notably in the last one or two, he fully 
recovers his best standard. But all allowances made, if Mr. 
Hardy never writes a worse book than The Truimpet-Major, he 
will maintain a literary level which any contemporary writer of 
English prose fiction might be glad to attain. We may not, 
perhaps, look to see him produce anything wholly unlike or 
superior to what he has already given us; but we shall listen 
to his variations more comfortably than to the novelties of most 
novelists. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
A very effective etching by Rajon, after a picture by Bonnat, 
forms the frontispiece to the third volume of the Magazine of 
Ait.* Of the many other full-page illustrations here so 
liberally introduced, we may single out a few for special com- 
mendation. In “ Bathers Alarmed,” on p. 108, the graceful 
picture by P. R. Morris is pleasantly translated into black and 
white; on p. 132, James Sant’s “Applicants for a Son ”— 
five sweet children of Mentone—smile on the reader as he 
passes by.. Next, we come (p. 161) to the simple and pathetic 
picture, ‘ Widowed,” by Frank Holl; then two well-known 
works by Herkomer, namely, “Life, Light, and Melody” 
(p. 241), and “ Eventide” (p. 261), are adequately rendered by 
wood-engravings. Louise Jopling’s semi-Japanese “ Five o'clock 
Tea’ (p. 281), Adrien Moureaun’s “ Sous la Feuillée ” and Seymour 
Lucas’s “ Armada in Sight,’ show excellences of varied kinds 
in the representation of form, of light and of colour. But 
the Magazine of Art gives its readers not only a series of careful 
woodeuts, in which are reproduced many popular pictures, but 
it provides also short but interesting biographies of many living 
artists. The volume before us deals thus with a dozen painters 
and sculptors, Armstead, Boehm, Fildes, Géréme, Herkomer, 
Holl, Holman Hunt, Louise Jopling, G. D. Leslie, Noel Paton, 
Sant, and Mareus Stone. A good portrait, a sympathetic 
sketch of the artist’s career, with a record of his chief works, 





* The Magazine of Art. Vol. 111. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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add a living interest to the illustrations which adorn the text. 
These notices of living artists by no means exhaust the bio- 
graphical element in this first-rate serial; but we must hasten 
on to notice, however briefly, some of the other characteristic 
features which it presents. Some papers on “ Sketching- 
Grounds ” will introduce the lover of landscape to the beauties 
of Clovelly, of Lulworth, of the commons and hills of Surrey. 
‘As examples of good woodcuts, as well as of charming places, 
look at the quiet woodland bit near Reigate, on page 55, and 
the sunny sky, the shadowing rocks, and simple, curving shore 
near Durdle Door, on page 214. 

Naturally, in these latter days, so full of talk, if not of thought, 
concerning art in cormon life, we find that periodical literature 
does not neglect what have been termed the “minor arts ” or the 
“decorative arts.” ‘The volume under review has chapters on “ Art 
Treasures and their Vicissitudes,” “ Art in the Streets,” “ Art 
Needlework,” “ Art of Iluminating,” “ Art in Iron,” &c. These, 
and other papers on similar topics, are marked for the most 
part by sound sense and right judgment, although they do not 
in every case show that acquaintance with the history and 
technical processes of the industrial arts without which it is in 
vain to preach honesty and grace to manufacturers and artisans. 
Still, useful lessons should be learnt from such woodcuts of old 
keys as we find on pages 174,175 ; from drawings like the exqui- 
site representation of Etruscan leafage in gold, on page 197; the 
dragons on pages 374,375; and the Indian metallic wares shown 
on page 309. But if our readers want to find out what this 
beautiful yet marvellously cheap volume can tell them and 
teach them, they had better look at it for themselves, for we 
have no space to record a tithe of its contents, either in descrip- 
tions or illustrations. We have said nothing about its reviews 
of the picture exhibitions of the year, nothing about its accounts 
of art-emuseums, nothing about its papers on treasure-houses 
of art. 

In his Schools of Modern Art in Germany,* Mr. J. Beavington 
Atkinson passes in friendly and careful review the artists of 
Munich, Diisseldorf, Berlin, Central Germany, and Austria. 
We say the artists, but we ought to limit our statement. 
German landscape art is quite inadequately treated in this 
volume. Out of its forty-two illustrations but two are pure 
landscape, and those are by E. ‘I. Compton, an Englishman. 
Moreover, these illustrations are borrowed from a recently- 
published work, concerning which we shall have something to 
say presently; and they are quite unworthy, we feel sure, not 
only of the artist whose paintings they pretend to repro- 
duce, but of Mr. Atkinson’s sumptuous volume. It is 
disappointing to find here once again the pulpy fore- 
ground rocks, the indescribable vegetation, and the struc- 
tureless mountains with which the picturesque albums and 
books of travel of the past generation abounded. Better to 
have said nothing about landscape-painting, than to have little 
more than mentioned such names as Hofelich, Ditscheiner, 
Munthe, Windmaicr, and many other German landscapists, 
known and valued in England and France, as well as in their 
own land. But if painters of natural scenery be not adequately 
noticed in the book before us, it must be allowed that the 
splendid etching (opposite page 48) representing a canal at 
Amsterdam makes such amends for any omissions, that we can 
only express our thankfulness for the beautiful bit of work 
with the needle which Mr. Atkinson here gives us. Its glori- 
ous sunshine and its shaded gloom, rich in dimly-discernible 
details, have been reproduced on the copper by the artist’s own 
hand,—Schénleber, of Munich. Jt will be but fair to Mr. At- 
kinson to let him say in his own words what his purpose was in 
preparing the volume before us. He deemed it best “ to describe 
and diseuss the schools of modern art in Germany at the 
several localities where they have arisen, and where they may 
still be seen and judged by master-works. Thus the reader is 
conducted by successive stages from one great city to another 
as chief centres of creation,—he passes from Munich to Diissel- 
dorf and Berlin, and then by way of Central Germany to Vienna 
and Pesth. And in taking this circuit he makes the acquaint- 
ance of conspicuous artists,—of Cornelius and Overbeck, of 
Kaulbach and Piloty, of Rethel and Bendemann, of Knaus, 
Matejko, and Munkaesy.” The writer includes in the nine 
chapters of his volume a general introduction on the origin and 
environment of German painting,—the historical, the ethno- 
graphical, and the geographical elements concerned being duly 
discussed. He treats of Rome as the birthplace of the revived 
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German art; of King Ludwig’s help; of the conjoint develop- 
ment of architecture, sculpture, and painting in Munich; of 
Diisseldorf as the chief seat of the religious art revival so-called ; 
of Diisseldorf, again, as originating schools of genre, historic, and 
landscape art; and, lastly, of the artistic position and products of 
Berlin, Central Germany, and the Austrian Empire. Among 
the pictorial illustrations of these nine chapters, we may cite, 
not only as examples of the different schools and different 
artists, but as fine specimens of the skill of the wood engraver 
and etcher, the “Iphigenia” of Feuerbach (p. 30); the “ Galileo ” 
of Piloty (p. 34); the “Domestic Devotion” of Lasch (p. 48) ; 
the “Sick Lion” and Friezes of Kaulbach (pp. 95, 98, 
99); the “ Bringing Home the Bride” of Stienle (p. 110); 
Scheyer’s “ Posting in Wallachia ” (p. 118); Munkaecsy’s “ Pre- 
paring for School” (p. 138); and Gabriel Max’s “ Jairus’s 
Daughter ” (p. 144). We have, indeed, to thank Mr. Atkinson 
for a beautiful book, which is a permanently valuable addition 
to the literature of modern art. 

The people and scenery of Switzerland* are brought before 
us in a series of pen-and-pencil illustrations, contributed 
so far as the pictorial element is concerned, by Swiss and 
German artists, while the English letterpress is a modified 
translation from the German text of Dr. Gsell-fels. Of the 
engravings, three hundred are introduced into the text, and 
sixty are full-page illustrations; of the latter, sixteen are 
tinted in two colours, an ochreous yellow and a pale ultra- 
marine. We could have spared these additions to pictures in 
black and white, which seem to have been composed without 
reference to such chromatic additions. Yet we have little but 
praise to accord to the drawings of people and places before us, 
and may cite, as favourable examples, the following engrav- 
ings :—(p. 87), the “ Summit of Monte Rosa;” (facing p. 96), 
the “ Mirjelen Lake;” (pp. 316, 317), “ Village School Girl and 
School Boy ;” and (facing p. 452), “ Early Morning on the Lake 
of Ziirich.” There are, however, many lovers of Switzerland 
who will delight as much in the descriptive letterpress of this 
massive volume as in its pictures of the country. History and 
biography, geology, botany and zoology, architecture, paint- 
ing, and archwology,—no branch of science or of art is here 
neglected. The variety and depth of learning for which Dr. 
Gsell-fels is famous are shown in every chapter of the book. 
whether it describe Geneva and its lake, or the valley of 
the Rhone and its mountains, or the Lake of Lucerne, or the 
Bernese Oberland, or the Lake of Thin and Bern; or north- 
western, north-eastern, or south-eastern Switzerland, and the 
valley of the Linth. 

MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S “ YELLOW-CAP’ 
STORIES.+ 
Tuat there is a meaning, not to say a moral, shadowed forth in 
each one of these four imaginative stories, will be enough in 
some persons’ eyes to condemn them. Children, it is said, 
have a horror of taking physic concealed in sweetmeats, 
and ought not to have lessons administered to them in the 
delightful disguise of marvels; they will so much resent 
the discovery of what was suggested, that they will re- 
pudiate the moral itself, if only for its association with the dis- 
appointment of finding a purpose beneath the surface of a 
tale. But in this sense, it would not be true to call these fairy- 
tales embodied morals. There is plenty of independent movement 
and marvel in them, apart from all moral; and though certain 
aspects of their scenery are evidently symbolic, these fairy- 
stories are at least as far removed from parables as they 
are from the arbitrary caprice of Oriental enchantments. 
They are genuine fairy-stories, without any pretence of dread- 
ful explanations showing that all the wonder is only morality or 
science in disgnise. Only there is a certain close analogy be- 
tween the class of wonders which are narrated and the motive 
of the story. Thus the first story, which gives its name to the 
volume, is a whimsical fairy-story the motive of which is to 
paint the utter unreality of the world as it is seen under the 
transforming power of the talisman of ambition. The Yellow- 
cap, which gives so bad a headache to him who wears it, but 
gains so profound a worship from those who see it, not only 
transfornis the rustic into a king, but into a king who is nothing 
but the hero of a theatrical performance, whose counsellors are 
all different forms of the same false spirit, and whose own 

* Swi zerland; Text based on the German of Dr. Gsell-fr/s. London: Blackie 

and Son. 
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loves and hopes are all base copies of what they were before 
ambition touched and turned the head of him whose crown 
it is. And yet this interpretation, though it is certainly sug- 
gested by the story, gives far too parabolic a conception of 
“ Yellow-cap,”’ which is full of grotesque life and fun of its own. 
The Seven Brethren’s explanation of the nature of their brother- 
hood to Yellow-cap is given with admirably epigrammatic 
gravity :—‘‘The Seven Brethren,” says the chief of them, “are 
the outcome of an artificial civilisation. It is our strength and 
also our weakness that we never seem to be what we are. Our 
laws are binding, because they are irrational. Our power is 
great, because it is an imposition. Our respectability is perfect, 
because it is a fraud. We gain our ends, because our ends are 
ourselves. Our union is strong, because it depends on mutual 
distrust. . In a word, we are the Everlasting Unreality. Have 
you understood me?” “Not in the least,” replied “ Yellow- 
cap.” “Tis well. No one of us understands either himself or 
his brother. He who understands or is understood is anathema.” 
All that has a whimsical fun in it, which will amuse boys and, 
perhaps, be remembered by men. No doubt, mere ambition 
does lead into a world of mutual distrust in which the least sin- 
cerity would make terrible havoc. But the art of the tale is 
after all not in this deeper drift, but in the verve and life with 
which the world of untruth into which Raymond’s ambition 
leads him, is presented, till the accumulation of illusions at 
length restores him to himself. 

Less grotesque, but more beautiful, is the second tale of 
Rumpty-Dudget, the malicious dwarf, who is so anxious to 
catch one of the three royal children to fill the hundred and first 
corner in his enchanted room, in order that the palace in which 
they had lived so happily might vanish away, the forest of 
mystery disappear, and the grey mist swallow up the blue 
sky, and drive back fairyland into the remote distance. The 
scenes after Prince Hector is secured for the hundred and first 
corner, and while Princess Hilda and Prince Harold are hard 
at work, if it only be possible, to redeem him from Humpty- 
Dudget’s power, are painted with Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s most 
characteristic skill, and especially that where Harold is watch- 
ing by the enchanted fire, and the axe of Rumpty-Dudget, 
chopping down the trees in the forest of mystery, comes ever 
nearer and nearer, till at last the dwarf himself stands by the 
fire, and tries to wile the poor little watcher out of his charmed 
circle. 

The two last tales are rather more symbolic than we could 
wish for tales of this kind, though they have so much beauty 
and force that we would not willingly spare them from the 
book. However, we think Mr. Hawthorne has made a mistake 
in giving the name of Abracadabra to Caladon’s home. Abra- 
cadabra is a well-known name for a mystification, rather than 
a mystery,—and the tale of Caladon has really nothing to do 
with mystification. It is a symbolic fairy-story of a good deal 
of beauty, and the name of Caladon’s home is the only thing 
about it with a semi-nonsensical turn. It is out of keeping 
with the story, and in any future edition either some 
name of real meaning, or at least one not directly suggest- 
ing the pretence of deep meaning without anything to 
show for that pretence, should be substituted. The story of 
“Theeda” is the only one in the book which directly suggests 
to us the genius of the elder Hawthorne. It has in it more of 
the father than the son, and though very beautiful of its kind, 
will be better appreciated by older readers than by the children 
for whom this book is said on the title-page to be intended. 
Indeed, all four stories are at least as likely to be enjoyed by 
the old as by the young, and the last two, we should say, more 
likely. The first two are so full of whimsical humour, as well 
as of ulterior motive, that children will take great delight in 
them ; while the last two will, no doubt, impress them, and chill 
their blood a little with their inner meaning. But the older 
folks will see more in them than the children, and, perhaps, 
enjoy them as much throughout. 
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Pictures from the German Fatherland. By the Rev. Samuel G. 
Green, D.D. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a well-written 
and well-illustrated volume, one of an excellent series published by 
the same society. Dr. Green takes us over a great part of the country 
inhabited by German races, not limiting himself to the empire, but 





a rl 
including also the German provinces of Austria and the Tyrol. The 


pictures are very good of the kind, and the letterpress of more than 
usual interest. The International Portrait Gallery, Second Serieg 
(Cassell and Co.), contains twenty portraits taken from photographs 
of various European celebrities, among whom, choosing the nameg 
almost at random, may be found President Grévy, the King of 
Spain, M. Hyacinthe Loyson, General Grant, 0. W. Holmes, Signor 
Castelar, M. de Lesseps, and J. R. Lowell. The portraits are 
accompanied by very interesting and well-written biographies. 
Family Fortunes: a Domestic Story. By Edward Garrett. (Nelson.) 
—The chief character in this book is “ Barby,” a Scotch servant, 
sprung from the peasant class, whose shrewd and racy talk, full of 
homely wisdom, is admirably given. No reader who has made 
acquaintance with this vigorously pourtrayed personage will easily 
forget her. Mr. Farquhar and his daughter are sufficiently well 
drawn to make the story interesting; and the old bachelor, Mr, 
Demetrius Turner, though more of a caricature, will be accepted for 
the service which he does in the development of the plot. There ig 
a second part of the story, which principally concerns the fortunes of 
one of the sons, who follows the profession of medicine, and comes in 
for some remarkable experience. This is a more ambitious effort 
than the first part, but scarcely so successful.——Bricks without 
Straw. By A. W. Tourgee, LL.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
This is a story of the reconstruction of society in the Southern 
States after the abolition of slavery. It gives us vigorously 
drawn pictures of life, and is full of incident; but it deals with 
social conditions of which the average English reader knows very 
little, while it fails to treat the subject in that broad and masterly 
way which made Uncle Tom’s Cabin intelligible and appreciable to 
those who know nothing of the state of things which it pourtrayed, 
——Rudyford ; or, Creed and Character. By Silas K. Hawkins. 
(Ward and Lock.)—George Tremain, son of a narrow-minded man 
who makes a stern religious profession conceal a very loose practice 
in respect of honest dealing, rebels against the conventional teaching 
of the community with which he is associated, and suffers accord- 
ingly. He is supplanted in his place at home by a scoundrel who 
pretends to be a pious banker, but is a burglar. How this villain is 
unmasked just as he is about to marry one of the heroines of the 
story; what a hairbreadth escape the hero has from a violent death; 
how everything comes right at the end,—is told in a narrative 
which we cannot recognise as very closely corresponding to 
reality, but which carries us with it without difficulty. Mark 
Dennison’s Charge. By Georgiana M. Craik. (Routledge.)—Elinor 
Bertini, whom Mark Dennison, finding her left destitute by the death 
of her father, adopts, is not at all a model child, and pleases us all 
the more—that is, on paper, for in real life she would have been ex- 
ceedingly provoking—because she is not. This part of the story is 
capital. When Elinor passes out of her childhood, she becomes less 
interesting. She tries living with her grandmother, a lady of fortune, 
whom her mother’s marriage had grievously offended, but does not 
succeed, and finally returns to Mark, and is “as dear to him as his 
own child.’ Perhaps some day Miss Craik, who has written this 
story with unusual skill, will tell us what happened when her heroine 
grew up.—Hermy: the Story of a Little Girl. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Routledge.)—It would not be easy to match the beauty and pathos of 
the story by Mrs. Molesworth which was reviewed at length in this 
journal three weeks ago; but Hermy is not unworthy of 4 
Christian Child. It has the same reality, quite enough ideal- 
ised, to make it artistically good. ‘“Hermy” has the look of 
being closely true to nature; even her somewhat difficult views 
about truth are very like the curious moral puzzles with which 
children often entangle themselves. Our Newt-door Neighbour: 
a Story for Children, by Stella Austin. (Masters.)—The little girls, 
Sibyl and Molly, quaint, mischievous little creatures, are very 
pleasant acquaintances indeed. This is quite one of the best 
children’s books that we have seen this season. The History of 
Tommie Brown and the Queen of the Fairies. (D. Douglas.) —Tommie 
is a Scotch child, who has something of the same experiences 
as the true Thomas of Scotch legend; and he transmits the same 
interesting power of making acquaintance with the fairy-folk to his 
son. There is more novelty about this than there is in most 
modern fairy-stories. Prince Darling’s Story Book. (Routledge.) 
—lIn this volume we have four stories taken from French sources, 
of which the best known will, probably, be Monsieur Edouard 
Onurliae’s Prince Coqueluche. There is a multitude of illustra- 
tions, also very characteristically French, but not equal, in our judg- 
ment, to our home manufacture.——Schoolboys all the World Over. 
Adapted from the French, by Henry Frith. (Routledge.)—A certain 
Edgar very much objects to going to school, thinking himself ill-used 
and oppressed by being sent there, and ends by having a barring: 
out and being expelled. He is cured of his obstinacy and folly by 
finding out that if he were a boy in some other part of the world, he 
might be much worse off. A boy in the backwoods of America, 4 
little Chinese, a little Esquimaux, African, and Australian, are 
the young folk that he reads about.——A Jolly Fellowship. 
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By Frank R. Stockton. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—It is a 


pleasing change, after the vast variety of books, sentimental, 
fanciful, and didactic, that we have read during the last four 
weeks, to come upon a book which is absolutely free from any 
sentiment or fancy, and seeks to enforce no moral, except the general 
principle that a boy should be honest and brave. A certain young 
Gordon goes on a trip with a lad who is about two years younger 
than himself, and to whom he is, after a fashion, atutor. They go from 
New York down to Savannah and other places in the South, and 
thence on to Nassau. Everything is told with the most charming sim- 
plicity and directness, and with a certain dry humour which is 
eminently American and eminently diverting. The account of how 
the two lads scale the fort at Savannah, and how the party restored 
a Negro Queen at Nassau, is excellent. We should explain that the 
two lads fall in with a certain young lady and her father, and that 
this damsel, ‘‘ Corny ” (short for Cornelia), makes an admirable third 
tothe party. There is not, we are glad to say, a vestige of sentiment 
in their relation. An English tale-teller would hardly have ended 
without a marriage. We have also two of the late Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston’s tales, Adventures in the Far West and The Golden Grass- 
hopper, this last a story of the days of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
—Mr. George M. Towle tells again the story of The Conquest 
of Pizarro. (Routledge.)—We notice no list of authorities. Whatever 
the subject, if it be of an historic kind, this should always be 
furnished. Mr. Towle seems to write with too much forbearance of 
Pizarro’s character, but he has given us a graphic and spirited 
narrative. Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told. By Mary Seamer. 
(Nelson).—It is no slight venture to tell stories from Shakespeare 
after Charles and Mary Lamb. The special aim of Miss Seamer is 
expressed by the word “simply,” and it has been well attained.—— 
What the Blackbird Said. By Mrs. Frederick Locker. (Routledge). 
—Here we have the existence of a young blackbird in the first year 
of his life, which, unluckily for him, included the winter of 1878. 
Our hero, however, was more fortunate than many of his compeers, 
for he not only enjoyed plenty of food, but also had the advantage of 
plenty of wise counsel from a rook of great experience. The spring 
comes, and he builds a nest; summer and autumn bring him 
pleasant experiences of their own, and when winter comes round 
again, he is not indisposed to admit that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. It is a pretty volume, with appropriate pictures by Mr. 
Randolph Caldecott. Of annual volumes of magazines, we have to 
mention Cassell’s Family Magazine, in point of paper and print 
superior, perhaps, to any that we have scen, and as to its contents 
holding its own with any rival. We can but express our surprise that 
these and other similar magazines keep up so high an average of 
merit——Friendiy Meetings, Illustrated Readings for the People 
(Religious Tract Society), and The Child’s Own Magazine (Sunday 
Schocl Union).——Familiar Friends, by Olive Patch (Cassell and Co.), 
isa volume of particularly good pictures of animals, on excellent paper, 
with appropriate letterpress. The title of Children’s Daily Bread: 
a Picture, Text, and Verse for Every Day in the Year (Religious Tract 
Society ), sufficiently declares its object; Papa’s Picture Albuin (Nelson), 
The Day-Dawn Album (Routledge), and Little Lottie’s Picture Gallery 
(Nelson), are all in their way full of interest for the younger children, 
for whose benefit also we have Northern Fairy-Tales, translated from 
the Norwegian of Asbjérnsen and the Danish of H. C. Andersen by H. 
L. Bracksteed, with twenty-six full-page illustrations by R.T. Pritchett 
and Clifford Merton. (Sampson Low and Co.) With this may 
be mentioned a somewhat sumptuously got-up volume, The History 
of a Dewdrop, by J. R. Macduff, D.D. (Mareus Ward).—— 
Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben George) is an old friend, not far off, if 
we remember right, its fortieth year ; and, it must be understood, a 
good annual, not a volume of bound-up magazines. Whatever its 
merits, and these seem to be of the average sort, the reader will 
anyhow get what he has not seen before. The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen is “one of R. Caldecott’s picture-books’’ (Routledge), 
and is worthy of its companions. ‘The ballad we do not remember to 
have scen before, and we are glad to make its acquaintance in Mr. 
Caldecott’s pages of excellent drawing and admirable humour.—ili- 
tary Misreadings of Shakespeare, by Major Seccombe (Routledge), 
is an amusing collection of caricatures, to which lines of it of Shake- 
speare are humorously adapted. They are gay with a variety of 
military uniforms, which, the author is careful to explain in his pre- | 
face, are not meant to be any imputation on the several corps re- 
presented. The Two Bears (Watherston) will amuse some of thie 
young folk with its gay colours.——The author of Splashes of Ink, 
explained by C. T. Lillie, designed and illustrated by the author 
(Routledge), is careful to explain that his volume is intended for the | 
amusement of the younger sort, but the practice of the elder. Briefly, | 
the sense of the matter is that if you write a word and fold the paper 
while it is wet, following certain directions, you will get a sug- 
gestive picture. 


























There is something very curious about this little 





Ppicture-book. 


The New Era: a Dramatic Poem, By Virginia Vaughan. (Chap. 


man and Hal!.)—This is an ambitious book, by an author who has in 
her a real sense of harmony, but whose present ideas are far too vast, 
vague, and vagrant for a work of true imagination. We earnestly dis- 
suade her from carrying out the full design in which this volume is to 
be but one link, and would entreat her to fix her mind on subjects of 
which she has more specific knowledge than the state of the celestial 
spheres. If Miss Vaughan could concentrate her power more, and 
could prevent her enthusiasm from losing itself in the flats of 
common-place, her verse would be sometimes very good, but she: 
never sustains a high level. She speaks here of,— 


“ . . . a skilled musician, subtly-souled, 

At some great symphony or opera, 
ho in the work he hears, each motive marks, 
Rach movement traces in its wayward course, 
Its gradual, exquisite development, 
Each sweeter strain and winged phrase enjoys, 
Aud, jarred thereby, each phrase inconsequent, 
Discordant, false, or weak, these suffers frow ; 
The value of each note determining 
in that enwoven web of melody, 
Its ce and meaning in that living woof, 
AU tremulous of sound.”’ 























And certainly such a musician would always be coming, in this poem, 
on phrases “ inconsequent, discordant, false, or weak,” phrases which 
flatten out the most harmonious lines in this far too ambitious effort. 
Take this “Hymn of the Miranite People,” for example :— 
** Now let us all upraise 
To God our high defender, 
One voice of thanks and praise, 
For all his love so tender ; 
Who did from darkness lead 
Our fathers in the past, 
And to their happy seed 
Hath given peace at last. 
Stern Order’s stately rule 
*T was their first task to fashion ; 
Law in her iron school 
Tamed each unruly passion ; 
Till in restraint we saw 
How lurked a common gain, 
How Freedom’s fount was Law, 
And Pleasure’s parent Pain. 





Then fell this heavenly dream 
Upon our holy sages, 
Which shed a hopeful beam 
Upon our darker ages ; 
That jealonsy should cease, 
That each should fill his place, 
That harmony and peace, 
Should bind and bless the race. 
What toils, what fears were theirs 
Whose conquests we inherit, 
’*Tis meet that we, their heirs, 
Pay tribute to their merit : 
And let us, as is fit 
In progress still ascend, 
And age to age transmit, 
New blessings without end. 
So let us all upraise 
To God our high defender, 
One voice of thanks and pr 
For all his love so tender. 
Who did from darkness lead, 
Our fathers in the past, 
And to their happy seed, 
Brought harmony at last.’’ 








e, 


The second verse there is the only one of any strength. All the rest 
is feeble and conventional moral enthusiasm. Miss Vaughan has true 
poetical feeling in her, but her subject has the great fault of not 
being founded on distinct conceptions, and aiming far beyond the 
reach of human imagination. If she would but abandon her grand 
terrestrial-celestial drama, and concentrate her singing-power on 
slenderer themes to the heart of which she can really penetrate, Miss 
give the world very sweet and musical 


17 


Virginia Vaughan might 
verse. 

Primitive Folk-Moots; or, Open-air Asssmblies in Britain. By 
George Laurence Gomme. (Sampson Low and Co.)-—Mr. Gomme in- 
vestigates, with a vast amount of laborious research and curious learn- 
ing, the traces in this country, as they are found in institutions that lasted 
down to historical times, or in traditions, or in names of places—a 
very interesting branch, this last, of the evidence—of the assemblies 
which still exist in some of the mountain cantons of Switzerland, as- 
luded all the heads of households. Before dealing 
with the evidence as found in this country the writer devotes a 
chapter to “ Examples from Other Lands,” in which he discusses 
similar phenomena actually existing now among savage tribes or 
recorded of the nations of antiquity. Under this last heading the 
Greeks might surely have been included, as well as the Hebrews and 
the ancient inhabitants of India. We take it that the popular as- 
sembly of Sparta was exactly a folk-mote. These assemblies, it must 
be remembered, whether of Sparta or clsewhere, were never, in the 
widest sense, democratic. The widest base of any government was an 
Mr. Gomme’s is a meritorious 





semblies which : 


assembly of the heads of homes. 
ch deserves recognition and encouragement. 





book, whi 





Wilberfoi (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—This is the first of a proposed series of biographies, to 
be entitled “‘Men Worth Remembering.” We are glad to have a con- 
t memoir of Wilberforce, though we cannot wholly commend 
he execution of this volume. It irritates the reader now and then 
y a tiresome attempt to be picturesque. Why need we be told that 
759 was “the last year but one of the reign of George II. ;” that 


By John Stoughton, D.D. 
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““two or three weeks before the birth of Wilberforce, the English 
people ‘despaired, triumphed, and wept,’ over the death of Wolfe ;’’ 
and that Wimbledon was “an aristocratic neighbourhood, with re- 
mains of Roman barrows on the Common, destined to be known as 
a place for fighting duels, before it attained its present celebrity 
for Volunteer encampments ?” Still, the life has substantial 
merits. The writer is in thorough accord and sympathy with the 
objects and feelings of the great man whom he describes, and 
his book fills up, in a way, a vacant place. Together with this 
book we may mention William Lloyd Garrison and his Times. By 
Oliver Johnson, with an Introduction by J. G. Whittier. (Boston, 
U.S., B. B. Russell; London, Triibner.)—This is a copious and 
interesting record of the efforts with which Garrison and his asso- 
ciates took up in America the work which Wilberforce and Clarkson 
and the English Abolitionists had nearly brought to an end in this 
country. There is much that we do not care to read about,—the 
difference between the gradual Abolitionists and the immediatists, 
for instance, and the demerits of the emigration party. Mr. Johnson 
seems to be a little hard on those who differed from Garrison’s views 
‘and might learn something from the gentleness and consideration 
which J. G. Whittier, himself as fervent and successful a labourer in 
the cause as any, shows in his introduction. After all, immediate 
abolition was the work of the sword, and of a sword which was not 
drawn for that object, but found that the readiest way to its own end- 


Coreston Rectory. By Carrie 8. Matthews. (Evelyns.)—Coreston 
Rectory is a paradise of order and goodness. The inhabitants and 
their friends have, it is true, an unlucky way of getting into trouble 
when they go out on any excursion, so that when we read such a head- 
ing as “ The Boating Expedition,” we begin to tremble; but all ulti- 
mately turns out well. The female angel is mated with a male of the 
same species, an unlucky young person to whom she had been engaged 
from childhood paying the penalty for being clever, we are told, and 
falling into wild ways of thinking at Oxford, and so being dismissed. 
Miss Matthews writes to commend good things, but is not very 
happy in her effort. 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the illustrated Christmas 
number of the Publishers’ Circular, which forms a capital guide to 
purchasers of holiday presents and school prizes.—The Christmas 
number of the Theatre.-—-No. 3 of Decoration.—No.9 of Mr. W. 
Black’s serial story, Sunrise.—The North-American Review. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 
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Adams (W. D.), Dictionary of English Literature, new ed., 4to (Cassell & Co.) 106 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Myddleton Pomfret, er 8vo . ...(Ronutledge) 36 
Airy (G. B.), Popular Astronomy, 10th edition, 18mo.. (Macmillan) 46 
Art Journal (The) Vol. for 1880, 4to......... a ras ripheral 316 
Bayne (P ), Two Great Englishwomen, &e.. cr Bvo. ead nave Clarke) 7/6 
Brewer (£. C.), Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, new ed, i and Co.) 3/6 
Brown (R. W.), Kenna’s Kingdom, &c, cr 8v0 ........066 aackooiuenas (Bogue) 50 
Bulley (E.), Great Britain for Little Britons, er 8vo “(W. Gardner) 36 
‘Burke (Sir B.), Peerage, Baronetage, &c., royal 8vo . ...(Larrison) 38 0 
Christian Progress (The)Vol. for 1880, er Svo_.......4 (Bemrose) 19 
Church (A. J.), Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem, er 8vo . (Seeley) 36 
Clarke (B.), The Land of the Pigtail, new edition, cr 8vo ... ae (S.S.U.) 26 
Coote (R. H. ), Treatise on the Law of Mortgage, 4th edition (Stevens & Sons) 420 
Defivas (V.), New Guideto Modern French Conversation, 29th ed. (Lockwood) 2 6 
Dod's Peerage, Buronetage, &c., 1881, 12mo .. se.ceee. CWhittaker) 10 6 
DOISPON, & THOME, CF BVO, ..sss0cs50.~+>000srereses «sen we..(C, K. Paul & Co.) 50 
Diirer (A.), The Life of, by C. ‘Heaton, “Qnd edition, BVO......0core-ccoree...(Seeley) 10/6 
Dykes (J 1). ), Daily Prayers for the Household, er 8vo...... : .(Nisbet) 3.6 
Edwards (C. A ), Organs and Organ Building, cr 8vo... .........(Bazaar py omg: 50 
Evans (A.).Poems and Mus’e, Preface by A. T. Ritchie ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 7/0 
Expositor (The), edited by S. Cox, Vol, 12, Svo .... ..(Hodder) 7/6 
Fallow (S. W.), Hindustani English Law & Commi c Dictioanry: (Tiiibner) 21,0 
Fasnacht (G. E. ), ge eeeere French Reader, 2nd year, 12mo......(Macmillan) 2/6 
Faunthorpe (J. Household Science for Girls, &e., cr 8vo... (Stanford) 36 
Fenn (G. M.),F ams I Have Made, Cr 8V0 .......00.eee000 socesennoes (Oassell & Co.) 2/6 
Geikie (C.), Great and Precious Promises, new ed, 12mo Partridge & Co.) 26 
Gibbon (C.), In Honour Bound, new edition, 12M0 vse. “Cc hatto & Windus) 20 
Gladstone (W. E.), Life and Times, by L. — (Tyne enema ompany) 26 
Good Stories, Vol, 1880. cr SVO...ceseee soe .(W, Gardner) 5.0 
Goodeve (T. M.), Text book of Steam- ‘engine, ‘3ra. ed. cr Bvo . wee.e(Lockwood) 60 
Gorham (Major), Text-book of Military Law. "4th Od, 8V0...... -sseereesee(Clowes) 76 
Gough (J. B.), Sunlight and Shadow, &c, 8vo..... veeesee(HLodder & Stoughton) 76 
Harte (B.), Complete Works, Vol. 4 cr. 8vo.. «(Chatto & Windus) 60 
Haweis (H. R.), Chaucer for Schoo!s, 8vo.. ...(Chatto & Windus) 26 
Hoche ( azare). by Debonnechose, with Not , &e, mbriige Warehouse) 2 0 
‘How (J.), The A gree Manu, 3rd edition, cr Svo ...... “aA Hogg) 7/6 


































Jennings (L. J.), Rambles among the Hills, &c., cr 8¥0.....« J. Murray) 120 
Jones (F,), esd College Junior Course of Chemistry, new ed .,.(Macmillan) 2 6 
Kingston (Ww. H.G.), Tue Golden Grasshopper, imp. bid séanbevessuvnanver (R.T.S) 5/0 


Klein (E.) and E. N. Smith, Atlas of Histology, 4to 
Letts’ Popular Atlas, Vol. 1, folio sooveese( Letts) 10/6 
Letts’ Popular At'as, Indestructible, folio . soceee ..(Letts) 25,0 
Macdonald (G.), Thomas Wingtield, Cur ate, ‘new edition, er 8vo (Strahan) 60 
Mackinnon (J. P.), South-African Campaign, &C., 480 ....00......(S. Low & Co.) 500 
Maclean (C. D.), Latin and Greek Verse Translation, er Svo “C. K. Paul & Co.) 2,0 
March (H. C.), Fast-Lancashire Nomenclature, &c., 12mo...... (Simpkin & Cov.) 26 
Mitchell (E. H.), Little Blue Lady, and other Stories, cr 8vo............(Masters) 4/6 
Money (E.), Woman’s Fortitude: a Tale, cr 8vo : ; ( hittingham) 20 
Monthly Packet (The), Vol. 30, 8vo (W. Smith) 70 
New Virginians (The), 2 vols., er 8vo (Ww. Blackwood & Sons) 18 0 
O’Brien (C. J.), A Tale of Venice, Drama, &c., cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 36 
Oswald (F. L.), Summerland Sketches, &c., 8vo ...... (Lippincott) 140 
Outlying Hamk t: the Story of a Long WwW inter, squat (Bemrose) 16 
Palmer (F. B.), Company Precedents, Xc., 2nded., roval 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 300 
Penderrick (M.), Sonnets and Miscellaneous Poems, 12mo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 40 
Penny Post, Vol. 1880, 8vo... ; (J. Parker) 18 
Playf: uir (R. L.), Handbook to the ‘Mediterranean, 12mo. (J. Murray) 200 
Plumrtre (C. J.), King’s College Lectures on Elocution, new ed. ...(Tritbner) 15 0 
Reed (E. J.), Japan: its History, &e., 2nd ed., 2 vols., 8vo.........(J. Murray) 28 0 
Reynolds (J. E.), Experimental Chemistry, part 1, 12m0 ... «.(Longmans) 1/6 
Reynolds (M.), Engine-driving Life, cr 8V0.........00¢...seseereeereereere-(LOCKWocd) 2.0 
Rowsell (M. C.), Jeannette, 3 vols. cr 8vo .... ..-(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Savill (F. M.), Lilian Mortimer, sq. eoveeeee (Snow) 1,6 
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Sequin (L. G.), Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands, folio. bs 
Sherlock (F.). Heroes in the Strife, &c.. cr Svo . (H odder & Stoughton) 3 6 
Sloane (E. A.), The Golden Queen, cr Svo ..... -»- (Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
Smith (W. C.), Raban, or Life Splinters, 12mo.. +-+-(Macmillan) 76 
Solly (H.), The Shepherd’ s Dream.........+. eee ..(Brook) 8/6 
Swinburne (A. C.), Studies in Song, er 840. (Chatto & Windus) 147 0 
Sword and the Trowel (The), Vol. 1830, 8VO . seeeeseseeeees(Passmore) 5/0 
Theatre, Vol. 2, new series, roy 8vo ........ ..(Dickens & Evans) 76 
Tomlinson (H. NG Artificial Incubation, &e., 80 .....(Simpkin & Co.) 16 
Tothill (M. D.), Pen and Pencil Notes on the Rivier ‘a, folio. .(Simpkin & Co.) 106 
Transactions of the Ciinical Society (The), Vol. 15, 8v0 ee ee (Longmans) 106 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, Vol. 5... (Oliver & Boyd) 60 
Vaughan (J.), Sermons to Children, Vol. 1, 8th edition, cr 8yo . ..(Dickinson) 4/6 
Vivar (S.), Exercise Book for Spanish Ve bs, 4to...... .{Triibner) 26 
Waddington (S8.), English Sonnets, &c., 1: 2mo aay (Bell) 46 
Ward (T. H.), English Poets, Vols. 3 and 4, er 8v0........- m6! acmillan)—each 76 


Warren (J. H.), Hernia, Strangulated, &e., 8v0 ... ....(S. Low & Co.) 16.0 
Weir (M. E.), Rockbourne, new edition, er 8vo (Edinburgh Publishing Co.) 20 
Williamson (B. ), Elementary Treatise on Integral Caleulus.........duongmans) 106 
Xenophon, Anabasis, Book 7, Notes, &c., by A. Pretor ..(Camb, Warehouse) 26 
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Notice To ADVERTISERS.—As Christmas Day this year falls on 
Saturday, the next number of the “Spectatcr” will be published on 
FRIDAY morning, in time for the early trains. Advertisements should 
therefore reach the ee not later than noon on Thur cay. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MEMORIAL 


I ENNETT CHURCH. 

There being great want of Church room in St. Peter’s Parish, Bournemouth, 
it is proposed to build a Church as a Memorial of the late Vicar, in which the 
principles he maintained will be carried out under his Son. The Bishop of the 
Diocese has favourably received proposals for a new District. Nearly £3,000 
has been subscribed, but another £3,000 is indispensable. 

All who know aud value Mr. Bennett's work in Bournemouth are invited to 
send contributions to the Hon. Treasurer, W. H. MOORE, Esq., Highar, 
Bournemouth. 

CoMMITTEE. 


The Earl of Glasgow. The Dean of St. Paul’s. 


Lord Henry Scott, M.P. The Rey. Canon Gregory. 
Lord Ashley. The Rey. Canon Liddon. 
Lord Coleridge. The Rey. J. Oakley. 


The Hon. C. L. Wood. The Rev G. R. Portal. 
The = ee A. J. B. Beresford- Charles Hill, Esq. 
Hope, M. Melville Portal, Es. 
The Pht ibis J. G. Hubbard, | J.S. Sellon, E ce 
M.P. | 


The following are the Executive Sub-Comiittee :— 
The Rev. W. H. Lucas. Augustus Arthur, Esq. 


Sir Henry Taylor, K.C MG. | W. W. Moore, Esq., Treasurer? 
The Hon: Gerald Pon: ouby. W.S. Falls, Esq., M.D. 
The Key. Canon C. Harcourt | ee Compton, Esq , M.D. 


The Rev. T. Anderson. The Rov. W. F. Eaton. . 
The Rey. G. Pinder. Harry Ashworth Taylor, Esq. 
Charles J. Lacey, Esq., Secretary. ° 


Vernon. | A. H. Dunbar, Esq. 





NEW WORKS. 


7 ’ 70 ‘ r ‘a . 
i RASER S MAGAZIN KE, for 
Price 2s 6d. 
A CULTURE GHOST; OR, WINTHROP’S ADVENTURE. 
EMPEROR ALEXANDER’S REFORMS. By ‘'O. K.” 
THE PropHETicC POWER OF PorTRY. By Professor J. C. Shairp. 
PREHISTORIC SCIENCE EN FETR. 
Henry JOHN CODRINGTON: ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 
Fouk LULLABIES. 
Tue Last CHaprer OF [rIsH HIsTorY, 
Our IpEats. By Lady Violet Gre ville. 
A PLEA FoR OvR Dutt Boys. By an Oxford Tutor. 
A VoIcE FROM THH BAsTILE. 
RUMOURS. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn of 


BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ‘* Quicquid agunt homines.” 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s 6d. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By GEORGE O1TO TREVELYAN, M.P, Third Edition, 8vo, price 18s. 


LECTURES onthe SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By F. Max Mutter, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
New Edition (1889), thoroughly Revised, 2 vo!s. crown 8yo, 16s. 


BACON'S ESSAYS, with 


Ricuarp WHATELY, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HANDBOOK to the BIBLE; or, Guide to the 


Study of the Holy Scriptures from Ancient Monuments and Modern Explora- 
tion. By F. R. Conper, and Lieutenant C. R. Conver, R.E. Second Edition, 
Maps, Plates, &c., post 8vo, 7s bd. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E. Arkryson, Pb.D., 
F.C.8. Ninth Edition, with 4 Plates and 820 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 15s. 


GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 
GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PERSONS. Translated by E. ATKIN- 
son, Ph.D., F.C.S. Third Edition, with Two .Coloured Plates and 454 
Woodeuts. Large crown 8yo, 7s Od. 


JANUARY 


By the Hon. G. C. Brodrick. 


Annotations. By 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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12 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


Nilsson’s, 2 
es cedeiel es 


GIFTS 


FROM THE 


EAS T. 





FOR THOSE SEEKING | 
CHRISTMAS or NEW- YEAR PRESENTS, >) 1 
An artistic and interesting work has just been I I E S S E 
published, entitled, ‘‘ Eastern Art,” embracing the 
Art Objects and Industries of the whole Eastern 
World. Embellished with over 700 Original and | & 
Fac-simile Illustrations; 
of Thousands of Useful Gifts,from 1s upwards, | 
Oblong demy 4to, post free, Is, | 


LIBERTY and CO., 





——————————. | ——— 


and a Priced Catalogue | 


LUBIN. 


218 Regent Street. 





| not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








lm Tr . ~ 
ITU RKISH PASTILS. 
| “Through all my travels, few things astonished 
| me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
| Narghilés at Stamboul. After smokiag; a sweet, aro- 
| Matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said 
| toimpart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 
| never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europ, 

and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN’S shop in Bond 
Street.”—Lady W. Montaau. 

In Boxes, 2s; by post, 2s 2d. 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 














—— 
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YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 
BROTHERS, to-night, at 8,30. Louis and Fabien, 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30. BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, To-day, 
Saturday, December 18th, at 2.30; doors open at 2. 
Pox.office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5 daily. Seats 
hooked by letter or telegram. Stage Manager, Mr. 
H. J, Loveday. Acting Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker 
NOTICE.—This Theatre will be closed on Christ- 
mas Eve. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS,— The FIFTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
six. Admission, Is ; catal-gue, 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, SW. | a a 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER EX- 
HIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Mall East. From Ten till Five. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
Breath of Life, or the Oxy-Hydrogen 
Microscope, by Mr. J. L. King—A Trip through 
Lhina, by Mr. Heath—A Walk through the Tower, 
by Mr. J. L. King—Bombastes Furioso, 2 Burlesque 
—Inspection of going Machinery, Processes, and 
Exhibits—Recitals in Costume. by Madame Katharine 
Hickson—Performances of the Automata, Blondin 
and Leotard—The Illuminated Fountain and Ball 
Floating in the Air—Descent of the Diving Bell.— 
Admission, 1s. Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


HE Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE'S 
SERMON on ‘ The Lord's Supper ”’ is reported 
verbatim in the INQUIRER of Saturday, December 
18th. Price 5d—W. MAWER, 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C.; or any Newsagent. 


MHREE LADIES (Sisters) beg to 
THANK the numerous kind friends who have 
contributed so generously to the Fund being raised for 
their benefit, The under-mentioned ladies and 
gentlemen. who are acting as referees and collectors, 
take this opportunity of pointing out that the £1,160 
now subscribed, even when added to the sum which 
may be realised by the sale of the Misses{King's house. 
will, when the expenses of raising and investing it 
have been deducted, yield but a very meagre income 

They rejoice to add that old pupils and personal 
friends of the Misses King have subscribed an in- 
dependent sum to secure rent and taxes, and they 
appeal confidently to the general public for further 
means to make the annual income a little more ade- 
— to the requirements of three ladies in intirm 
ealth. 

JOHN HUTTON, Woodcote, Epsom; THOMAS 
METHLEY, Seal, Sevenvaks, Treasurers and Co- 
Trustees. 

The Lady Frances Pratt, the Grove, Sevenoaks; 
Sir Antonio Brady, Maryland Point, Forest Gate, 
Stratford, London, E.; the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
St. Augustine's, Highbury; the Rev. Henry Robinson, 
St. Paul's Priory, St. Leonard's-on-Sea; the Rev. W 
Nelson Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London 
N.; Henry John White, K+q., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C, 


I YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 

: Shecintane (WW: B. HUNTER, M.D.. &c. 
Resident Physicians (pyi9g, MACCALL, M.D, ce, 
Numerous improvements have been made (espe ci- 

ally in the Bathing Cepartment), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


OUNTRY HOME for DELICATE 

J BOYS (et. 14 to 18).— With Thorough 

Private Tuition by Experienced Masters, and every 

Convenience fer encouraging a munly, self-resource.- 

Tul, and studions disposition. — Address, J. C. 

MA HEBNE (M.A., Oxon.), Stifford Bridge, near 
alvern, 





NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for Thirty Appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
February l4th, 1881, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances, &c., of Indian Medical Officers, embody- 
ing the conteuts of the Royal Warrant of November 
Ith, 1880, may be obtained on application at the 
Military Department, India Office, London, S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to 
the Military Secretary so as to reach his address at 
least a fortnight before the Examination. 

. F, WILSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 

India Oftice, December 10th, 1880. 





TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 
KJ) COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &e.— Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


ae HOME 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
) RAULEIN JUNGST, 1 Tauben 
Strasse, Diisseldorf, takes a Limited Number of 
YOUNG LADIES, to finish their Edueation.—For 
particulars, apply to Mrs. J. LEECH, 4 Holland 
Park, London. 
HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
J) Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev, R. D 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 


| YERES, SOUTH of FRANCE.— 

An OXFORD M.A, and BARRISTER.at-LAW 
(married), a successful and experienced Tutor, 
RECEIVES SIX PUPILS, in delicate health, to prée- 
pare for the Universities and other Examinations. 
Villa most healthily situated near the pine-woods. 
References in England and to the Chaplain and the 
resident English Doctor at Hytres.—Address, W. 
HENLEY CHATER, Villa Marie-Anna, Hyéres (Var), 
France. 


DREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 
The LorD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Lord CHANCELLOR. 
The BisHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH, 
The HEAD MASTKRS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


[PD °vER COLLeG E. 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A Chapel and another new Boarding House have 
recently been completed, each boarder will now have 
a separate bedroom, 

The second place for Cocper’s Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
the last year. 

Tuition from 13 to 18 gumeas ; Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pampblet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD HATHERL 


EY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq,., Q.0., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
®pplication to 


Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Li RE and aire ['TISWOODE’S 
C HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
CARDS, 

The Times says :—“ They are exceedingly pleasing.” 

The Saturday Review says:—* Delicate in design 
and bright in harmonious colours.” 

The Standard says :—“ Particularly distinguishable 
for richness of illumination and perfect finish, and 
an artistic blending of colours,” 

Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 





NV ESSRS. BICKERS and SON’S 
{VE NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE should be 
consulted by every purchaser of Gift Books. Al- 
though many of the works are offered at less than 
half their original cost, they guarantee them to be 
perfect, clean, in handsome bindings, the same as if 
purchased at the original published prices. Com- 
plete lists, post free. 
1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


M ESSRS. BICKERS and SON’S 
| NEW CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE contains 
a List of Standard and Illustrated books on sale, at 
about half the original pubiished prices. The chief 
New Books of the Season, a choice selection of 
— Gift Books, &c.,at reduced prices. Post 
ree. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 
| aaa tow FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected iu all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| | ene INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds........ gedaceussuniabedne . £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. — 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 

YEARS’ STANDING, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
THE 
LivERPoo. 
4 AND 
GLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Funds of the Company exceed £5,800,000. 
The Net Income for 1879 exceeded £1,500,000. 

The magnitude of the Company's Business enables 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable terms. 
Established 1836. 

Total Claims Paid PR ee £16,052,363 

Life Depatrment.—In the new Participating Series 
(Table B), the large reversionary Bonus of 353 per 
cent. per annum on the sums assured by Policies in 
that cla-s was declared for the Quinquennium ended 
December, 1878. 

No Insurer is involved in the slightest liability of 
1ership, 


LONDON 


AND 





OFFICES : 

Liverroot, LoNpon, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 
BristoL, DuBLiIn, GLAsGow, EbpINBURGH, BIrR- 
MINGHAM, AND NEWCASTLE. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents. Ap- 
plications fof Agencies invited. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

London Offices : CorNHILL and CHARING Cross. 
Received this week. ‘ Dec. 15, 1880.—For more than 

Forty years [I have recommended 
| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS as a very excellent medicine for 
Coughs, Colds, and ail disorders of the Chest and 
| Lungs, and frequently take them ‘myself for Irritation 
} of the Throat and occasional coughing.”—(Signed), 

W. IRELAND, Chemist, Egremont, Cumberland. They 
| instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Consump- 
| tion, Bronchitis, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Pains in 
| the Chest, Rheumatism—and taste pleasantly. Sold 

at ls 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 
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ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, &e. 


| cprecmemmaaad FIREIRONS, 
RANGES, &e. 
REGISTER STOVES.........from £0 
CHINA-TILED do. ase § 
OE 6 Os ee _ 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black — 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU — 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 
MARBLE do. BO e ossctsive, Oto 10 00 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders — Oto 10 00 
Fire Irons, set of three ...... — 0 43to 6100 
Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, pr pair 0 12 Oto 15 10 0 
GAS and HOT-WATER WORK. — ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


te SCOOPS and BOXES. — NEW 
STOCK. Four hundred different Designs. 
er ee ee ome Er 
Do., Hizhly Finished woe. G0. 11s 6d to 165s Od 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, or EBONISED, 
with Lining and Shovel ......... do. 21s 0d. 
A choice variety in CARVED WOODS. 
Brass-mounted REPOUSSE 
PANELS, &e. wee....cecceeeeeeeeee CO. 258 Od to 105s. Od. 


AMPS.— Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 
4 Moderator, &c., in Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, 
Porcelain, &c., from 2s 6d to £10. 
COLZA OIL, highest quality ............ 23 10d per gall. 
KEROSINE do., water white, safe, 
RPEUOURIIIB cos <su po seincaerissisasveve re | os 


STOVES, 


Oto £36 00 
Oto 36 00 
Oto 20 00 
9to 10 00 
20150 
Oto 10 00 
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ILLIAM S. BURTON 

sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. 

It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his un- 

rivalled Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 

MONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with lists of prices. 

HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

) —Nothing is so highly appreciated as a case of 

GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which 

can be ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen's 

quality, as supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen. 

Sportsmans’, special quality, 50s per dozen, Manu- 

facturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


; GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. _ 
al | —_— 

FRY'S Pes, Caracas cocoa. 
- A choice prepared Cocoa, 
COCOA “A most delicious and valuable article.” 

| —Sfandard, 


| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S PRRy’s cocoa ExTRact. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


COCOA the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 


K Pf S38 C50) OO Ae 
GRATEFUI.—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya carefui application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CQO, 
HOMM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1jd and 2s 9d per box, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—CouGus, INFLUENZA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza, the Pills, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is easiest, safest, 
and surest. Holloway's Pills purify the blood, remove 
all obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, 
relieve the over-gorged air-tubes, and render respira- 
tion free, without reducing the strength, irritating 
the nerves, or depressing the spirits. Such are the 
ready means of saving suffering when anyone is 
afflicted with cold, coughs, bronchitis, and other 
chest complaints, by which so many persons are 
seriously and permanently afflicted in most countries. 





MR. G. H. 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great 





JONES, 
Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. ‘ 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear Si1r,— ’ 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill 


: January, 187; 
and attention displayed in the construction ae 


Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentis ‘ 


In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name, s 
- 


G. H. Jones, Esq. 


1 . G. Hurcurns, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 


Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


KINAHAN’S 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


says:—‘I have examined and tested your Pain) 
, and is the most successful application of scientific 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL 


Dr. HASSALL says:— 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 
| 

WHISKY. me Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 
I 





LEA AND PER 








RINS’ SAUGE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTE 


RSHIRE SAUGE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which uo bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 





Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED 


COD LIVER OIL. 


“It is so pure and tasteless that when oi) wil] agree at all this is sure to do so.’”’—* On Loss of Weight, 


Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,”’ by HORACE DOBELL 


Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Xc. 


,M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 


“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oi].”’—British Medical Journal. 


it.”’—Lancet. 


“ Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be able to take 


‘No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular. 
“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.””—London Medical Record. 


“A great boon to get such an oi]. It well deserves 


the name of ‘ Perfécted,’ ”’—Practitioner. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 


and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and 


by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 


from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperia! quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-pints, 2s 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 98; 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark,a PLouGH. Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR 


BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller 


Street, Strand. 


or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellingtov 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANG &e., &e. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 
BNUREHY, Pees LAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





‘it geeueee E’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritf ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of 2 Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, aud 11s, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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A SELECTED LIST 


FOR CHRISTMAS, 





Luxuriously printed, nearly 400 pictures, super-royal 4to, 
price 3ls 64. 
OUR PEOPL E. 
Sketched by CHARLES KEENE. 


From the Collection of ‘‘Mr. PUNCH.’ 


Super-royal 4to, 42s. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY AT HOME. 


“Society” Pictures from ‘ PUNCH.” 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


All the Pictures printed on India paper. 





A magnificent volume, 3 Guiueas. 


JOHN LEECH’S PICTURES. 
From the Collection of ‘‘Mr. PUNCH.” 


A whole gallery of Pictures, 3,000 in number. 


Oblong 4to, cloth extra, 128 6d. 
MR. PIPS HYS DIARY; 


Illustrations of ye Manners and Customs 


of ye Englyshe. 


By RICHARD DOYLE. 


Royal 4to, cloth extra, 21s. 


BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON: 


Sketches of what they Saw and Did in Belgium, Germany, 


Switzerland, and the Rhine. 


By RICHARD DOYLE. 


in two handsome volumes, fine cloth extra, edges gilt, each 6s 6d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACS. 


| THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE “HANDY” 


VOLUME” EDITIONS ARE 


HANDINESS—LIGHTNESS—ARTISTIC FINISH. 


THE HANDY - VOLUME 
EDITIONS. 





THE HANDY - VOLUME), Contatsine the Waverter Novet 


66 ” complete, and the entire collection from 
SCOTT. | , 
every source of Sir WaLter Scortt’s 


Poetry, making thirty-two elegant 
32 Vols. in a Case. Price £3 33 in 


cloth ; £4 17s 6d in French morocco. little volumes of high external finish, 


| 
*,* Also in a very elegant ebonised | ¢aclosed in an artistic case, measuring 
Cabinet, price 42s, picture boards: | 
£3 3s, cloth; £4 14s 6d, French morocco. | 
This style is very attractive, 


only 9} inches in width, 10} inches in 


height, and 3} inches in depth. 





THE HANDY -VOLUME, Tuis choice edition is in thirteen 
‘c 99 | volumes, 32mo size, and contains the 
SHAKSPEARE. — of the Plays, the Poems, and a 
unnaiic ‘ ™ - | Glossary. The volumes are printed on 
ols. in a Case. Price 21s in cloth; : . 
31s 6d in French morocco ; £2 12s 6d in | slightly toned paper of fine quality’ 
= ye oe or in vellum and | with a large, clear, and elegant type, on 
gold (very chaste) ; £3 3s second russia 7 
in medieval Oak Case; £3 10s in beat | * P@se free from Notes. Nothing could 
morocco or russia, | be prettior than this diamond edition. 








HANDY - VOLUME) Eacu volume contains a complete novel. 
They are only half the size of the 


THE 
66 WAVERLEY.” smallest of previous editions; the type 

is new; the paper is of special manu. 
facture, pure in colour, and very fine in 
96 ‘Cole. inva'@ade. Price £2 Sein texture, being nearly opaque, and 


cloth; £3 15s 6d in French morocco. | possessing a highly burnished surface. 





THE HANDY-VOLUME 


‘* BIBLE.” 


ITs distinguishing merit over every other 
edition which has been printed rests in 
this—that the reader can take up just 
that particular portion of Scripture 
which he desires to read, and make it 


11 Vols. ina Case. Price 21s incloth; his pocket companion. Scarcely any 
3ls 6d in French morocco; £2 12s 6din 

Persian morocco; £3 138 6d in smooth more attractive gift than this could be 
calf limp ; £4 4s in best calf or morocco, 


flap edges. selected. 





Tue Poems are a complete collections 


THE HANDY-VOLUME 


including those from the Novels as well 


6é SCOTT POETRY.” as the Ballads and other pieces from 


the “‘MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH 
BorpErR,” and a_ short descriptive 
7 Vols. in a Case. Price 12s 6d in| Memoir is prefixed, recording in out- 


cloth ; 25s in French morocco; 37s 6d line the leading incidents in the life of 
in vellum and gold (very chaste) ; 


£2 17s 6d in best calf or morocco. the Minstrel Poet. 





The Volumes are printed with great care, in a beautiful type, on a fine paper, 
and their harmonious completeness commends them to persons even of the most 
refined taste. Each work is enclosed in a well-made case, remarkable for 
elegant simplicity, and can be had in various bindings, ranging from fine cloth 


to the best morocco or russia. Everyone should see them. For all presentation 


purposes, they are unrivalled. 





First Series (1842 to 1861). Second Series (1862 to 1880). 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, 


and CO., 8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street. 
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New Edition, price 2s 6d.—Ready at Christmas. 


The WORDS of the SON of GOD, 
taken from the Four Gospels, and arranged for 
Daily Meditation throughout the year. By 
Miss ELEANOR PLUMPTRE. 

**The authoress has made selections from the four 
Gospels so as to arrange the passages containing 
Christ’s sayings for daily reading throughout the 
year, Each passage is confined to a part of one 
page, and below it are short notes—explanatory and 
devotional. The book is uf the same general design 
as the well-known ‘Daily Steps Towards Heaven,’ 
and betokens an earnest and reverent spirit.”"—2he 
Guardian. 

**The quotations have been made judiciously, and 
contain much that is valuable and practically useful.” 
—The Record. 

** The passages of Holy Scripture are well chosen, 
the notes are concise and pointed, and from writers 
of various schools of thought.”"—Church Times. 

“The authoress has woven together w.th loving 
care and reverent hand the sayings of the Son of 
God, and it will perhaps surprise some of those who 
have not viewed our Lord's words from this aspect 
to find how complete a manual they make of doctrine 
and of practice. We cin most cordially recommend 
this volume to our readers, not only for personal use, 
but for reading at morning and evening prayers; 
while to the Clergy it will, we believe, be found to be 
a thesaurus of golden sayings which will be both 
suggestive and  useful.’””— Churchman's Shilling 
Magazine. 

**Each Gospel is taken by itself, and furnishes 
subjects of meditation for three montbs; the four 
Gospels thus filling up the year. The Editor has 
with care and taste arranged the passages from 
Scripture and selected from various quarters the 
comments appended to them.—Church Bells. 

“The scheme adopted by Miss Plumptre appears to 
be a new one. She bas taken all the sayings 
recorded in the four Gospels to have been spoken by 
our Saviour, and has apportioned them to the four 
quarters of the year, devoting a few to each day for 
meditaticn. To help the reader in this task, she has 
appended notes drawn from various sources, and the 
selection of these notes has been carefully and well 
made."—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 

RIvINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Just published, complete in 12 vols., or 6 duuble yols., 
handsomely bound, 80s, post free. 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. By Jonn Timbs, F.S.A. This 
collection of the far-famed ‘ Encyclopedic Varieties ’’ 
of the late learned and indefatigable antiquarian 
forms an inexhaustible mioe of reading—useful, 
entertaining, instructive, and marvellous—for long 
winter evenings and summer days. 
Punch says:—‘‘{[t is as fall of information as a 
pomegranate is full of seed,” 
The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 
MISCELLANIES. 286d. MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
&c. 2s 6d; orinl vol., 5s. 
CURIOSITIES of SULENCE, 2 vols., 2s 6d each ; 
or in 1 vol., 5s. 
CURIOSITIES of HISTORY. 2s 6d. POPULAR 
ERRORS EXPLAINED. 2s 6d; orin 1 vol.. 5s. 
NOTABLE THINGS of our TIME, 2s 6d. THINGS 
TO BE REMEMBERED. 28 64 ; or in 1 vol., 5s. 
A GARLAND for the YEAR. 2s 6d. KNOW- 
LEDGE for the TIME. 2s 6d; orin 1 vol., 5s. 
MYSTERIES of LIFE, DEATH, and FUTURITY. 
28 6d. PREDICTIONS REALISED in MODERN 
TIMES. 286d; orin 1 vol., 5s. 
CrosBy LocKWooD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C, 
A NEW WORK by Dr. BAYNE. 
WO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN : 
Mrs. Brown ING and CHARLOTTE BRonTE With 
an Essay on Modern Poetry. By PETER Bayne, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 
Just published, oblong folio, 10s 6d. 
EN and PENCIL NOTES on the 
RIVIERA and in NORTH ITALY. ‘lhe 
Journal of ihe Wanderings of Four Wanderers. By 
Maky B. Torin. 
London: SImMPKiN, MARSHALL, and Co. Bristol: 
J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth and gilt, 
price 10s 6d. 
The FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL ISSUE of 
1 OD'’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
se &e., for 1881. Containing Biographical State- 
ments respecting every Peer, Peeress, Bishop, Privy 
Councillor, Baronet, Knight, &e. Illustrated with 
Handsome Flates of the various Coronets, Badges, 
Stars, &. Thoroughly revised and corrected to 
latest date. 
WHITTAKER and Cc., Ave Maria Lane, 


Price 6d; post free, 7d. 
$e DISEASE PROTECT HEALTH. 
Being a Reply to Mr. Ernest Hart's Pampblet, 
entitled, “ The Truth about Vaccination.” By ENocn 
ROBINSON, M.R.C.S. 
E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Tenth Edition, post free, (ne Shillivg. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
i tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBperT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


OMAN REMAINS, ISLE © of 
WY WIGHT.—See The BUILDER (4d, by post 
43d); Views, Russian Church, Dresden—Room in 
Sion House—Boy’s School, Arnndel—And Decorative 
Suggestions — Coloured Light in Architecture — 
Japanese Ornament—Subsidence in Towns—Panama 
Canal—Lecture on Dwelling Houses, &c.—46 Cathe- 
rine Street, and a!l Newsmen. 





Fifteen Hundredth Anniversary of the Authoritative 


Promulgation of the Doctrine of the Trinity.— 


Ox HUNDRED GUINEAS. 


TWO PRIZES of FIFTY GUINEAS EACH will 
be given by the Editor of The Christian Life News- 
paper for the BEST ESSAYS on the following 
aubjects :—I. “The Origin of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity in the Christian Church.” II. ‘The 
Injurious Effect of that Doctrine upon the Simplicity, 
Power, and Success of Christianity.” Each Essay 
must be limited to about Five Thousand Words. A 
Candidate may compete either for one or for both 
Essays.—Essays are to be sent, not later than May 
Ist, 1881, to the Rev. ROBERT SPEARS, 19 Morning- 
ton Road, Bow Road, London. The name of the 
writer must be enclosed with the Essay in a separate 
sealed envelope, which will not be opened until the 
Judges have made the award. The copyright in the 
successful Essays will belong to the Donor of the 
Prize. Further information may be had on applica- 
tion by letter to Mr. SPEARS. 





Just published, One Shilling. r 
OERCIVE MEASURES in 
IRELAND, 1830-1880. By I. S. Lreapam, 
M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Barrister-at-Law.—National Press Agency, Limited, 
13 Whitefriars Street, EC. 
NTIQUE GEMS.—A PRIVATE 
GENTLEMAN wishes to SELL a small but 
choice COLLECTION of ANTIQUE GEMS in Intaglio 
and Cameo.—Address, ANTIQUARY, cire of Messrs. 
Adams and Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

p* | JANUARY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXIII. Price 
; CONTENTS, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. No. I.—BENVENUTO CELLiny, 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part III. 

BEFORE AND AFTER THE BALLOT. 

THE BISHOP ASTRAY. 

ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALB CHARACTERS. 

By One who has Personated Them.—Orngita, 

THE SEER. 

OvuTDOOR SONNETS. 

THE LAND OF GILEAD. 

THE MINISTRY OF MISERY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWvuOD and Sons, Edinburgh ang 
London. 





Now ready 


ONNETS and MISCELLANEOUS 


POEMS. By Mavrice PrNpERRICK. 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 
_____ London: SimpPk1n, MARSHALL, and Co, 
NE HUNDRED THOUSAND 





VOLUMES of GOOD BOOKS ALWAYS on 
| SALE.—Now ready, a Collection of 3,000 recent 
Purchases of interesting and valuable Books in most 
Classes of Literature, Standard Works, also a large 
Collection of Books on Natural History, many very 
scarce. Two stamps for postage must be sent. 
Libraries purchased.—Apply to JOEL ROWSELL, 
| King William Street, Strand, W.C. 





| 
| 
| 





NOTICE TO 


DO U L T O N 


THE PUBLIC. 
W A R E, 





As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productfons bear an impressed stamp, 
with the Name in full, “‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 


ss ORIENT LINE. 








| 
STEAM 
WE | The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
BET EN | PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT. 
| NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
ENGLAND | taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
| Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND | _ 
Tons. 4H.P. ir = 
ACONCAGUA......ccccceceeeee 4,107 ... 600 JOHN ELDER ........... 152 oe ) 
AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO ...........6665 3,847 ... 550 LIGURIA........ .. 4,666 .., 750 
COTOPART ....csscceusesvesvones 4,028 ... 600 | LUSITANIA .. . 3,825... 550 
ones CUZCO « oe 550 | ORIENT was oe GOOD ane 1,00 
GARONNE ........c.0ccsecceves 8,876 ... 550 | POTOSL  ..c.ccee.ccesecensee 4,219 ... 600 
DIRECT The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN are the fastest on record, 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
40 DAYS. P 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; an 





ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


NEA V E’S 


FOR 
INVALIDS. 


FOO D 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


Britisn Mepicat JourNAt.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“THREE | 
| 


“ There’s no sweeter 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, 
WILL S’ 
“ THREE CASTLES ” 


WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 


England. 


TOBACCO. 


Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better 


| Brand than the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”—Vide “ The Virginians.” Only 
CASTLES 99 in Packets and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 








DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Childrer,, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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Prices from 103 6d. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE’S 


NEW BIBLE, THE 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMBINES 

*s Printers’ VARIORUM REFER. 

— NCE 'B BLE ; or, Authorised Version, 

with the Best Various Readings and Render- 

ings of tho Text advocated by Hebrew and 

Greek Scholars, Edited by CHEYNE, DRIVER, 
CLARKE, GOODWIN, and SANDAY. 

*s Printers’ * AIDS TO BIBLE 

1. The UDENTS,” by CHEYNE, GREEN, HOLB, 

Hooker, LBATHES, LUMBY, MADDEN, SAYCE, 

STAINER, TRISTHAM, &c. 

‘he Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D,, Dean of 

PR pit Master of the Temple, writes :—‘‘ I use 

the Centenary Bible with much pleasure and profit.” 


Prospectus of all Booksellers. 


dy, in 1 vol., with Maps, cloth, 21s; best 
ig cereent, limp or stiff, 308; calf-lined, 
flexible, 42s. 
’ 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S BIBLE, 
Puts the reader in possession of the precisions, 
peautics, and hidden treasures in the Hebrew and 
Greek originals of the Scriptures; and keeps them 
before the Student. 
ENGLISH - GREEK TESTAMENT, 
~~ separate, cloth, 5s 6d. 


By THOMAS NEWBERRY. 





EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, 8vo, price 12s. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN DE SOYRES, MA, 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Also, by the Same, price 6s. 
MONTANISM AND THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


A Study in the Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
Century 


“Even if here and there we are not quite of 
the same opinion as M. de Soyres, we must admit 
that he has produced a work which no future stu. 
dent of the second century can aftord to neglect.’’— 
S. CHEETHAM, in Contemporary Review.” 

‘Das Ergebniss, zu welchem der Verfasser dieser 
tiichtigen Arbeit gekommen .....ist nicht neu: es ist 
von G. Arnold, Wernsdorf, Ritschl u. A. angebahnt, 
resp. festgestellt. Dor Verfasser hai das Seinige dazu 
gethan, um es noch einmal und piiuktlich zu be- 
griinden."—Ap, HABNACK, in Theo/. Lit. Zeitung. 

“The task has been performed with careful re- 
search, united « broad outlook and the preservation 
of a catholic spirit, which make the volume, com- 
paratively small as it is, one of real value.’’—TZ/eo- 
/ogical Review, 

‘The little work is a storehouse of varied, well- 
selected, and digested learning on the subject.’— 
Evaminer. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS 
Foap. 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d 
L) FE THOUGHTS and LAYS from 
HISTORY. 


By Beysamry Gooves, B.A 

“The best efforts of the book are fuil of tender 
mee. There is dramatic power of a high order.”’ 

eek. 

“Pleasing thoughts and passages, musically, 
clearly, and correctly expressed.’’—Soriety. 

“The verse is full of merit.’’—Court Journal 

“ All its subjects are interesting, betokening right 
ind pure sympathies.’’—Spectator. 

“Excellent poema. The volume is, in all respects, 
worthy of a place in every library.’’—Windsor 
iarette. 

London: Provost ard Co, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden 

At all Booksollors, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 
JUNCH’S POCKET -BOOK 
for 1881. With many Amusing Pictures and 
much Pleasant Reading. Now ready, price 3s 6d, 
postage freo, 
London: “Punon" OFFicg, 85 Fleet Strect, E.C. 





UAPITAL CHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 
ETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 


4 Completion of First Series, An entirely original 
and complete work of 36 Maps (17 by 14), printed in 
colours from steel plates, with consulting index of 
25,000 names, The best ever published at any price; 
half-moroceo or calf, 178 6d; cloth, bevelled boards, 
123 6d; stiff boards, 10s 6d. Ixdestructible Edition, 
n cloth, 31s 6d and 25s respectively. 

For details of every Map, notices of the Press, and 
ee of next year's issue, apply to any Book- 
seller, 

SAVE TIME and MONEY by 
K asking your Bookseller for Letts's Illustrated 
Catalogue of Diarics and Time-Saving Manufactures 
and Publications. 

LETTS'S DIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the 
"Most universal, Hundreds of thousands use them. 








SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


ON JANUARY lst, 1881, 


A 
NEW SERIES 


OF THE 


EX POSITOR 


Will be commenced, in which will appear 
many Works of first-rate importance, by 
the DEAN oF PeETERBOROUGH, the DEAN 
oF CanTERBURY, Canon Farrar, Pror, 
Piumprre, Dr, Sanpay, Pror. W. 
Rosertson Situ, Dr. Georce Martue- 
son, Pror. Henry Wace, R. H. Hurron, 
Esq., and other Members of a Staff 
which includes Scholars of all Branches 
of the Christian Church. : 


Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY 
Will thus be offered to 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


Which cannot recur for Several Years. 


All who love the Scriptures, and wish to 
secure the best help for studying them, 
should take and keep 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Price 1s, Monthly ; or 12s per annum, post free. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


1. Secularism. 
BY R. H. HUTTON. 


2. The Tetragrammaton. 
BY REV. SAMUEL COX. 


3. Christ and the Angels. 
BY REV. PROFESSOR ROBERTSON 
SMITH. 


4. The Corinthian Sadducees. 
BY REV. JOSEPH AGAR BEET. 


5. The Historical Christ of St. Paul. 
BY REV. G. MATHESON, D.D. 


6. The Supremacy of Love. 
BY REV. PROFESSOR WACE, M.A. 


7%. Brief Notices of Books. 


This day, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


THE EXPOSITOR, Vol. XII. 


The publication of this Volume 
COMPLETES THE FIRST SERIES. 


The TWELVE VOLUMES form a most valuable 
Library of Biblical Commentaries and Expositions, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The EDITOR says 
in his Preface to Vou. XII., just completed :— 

“ During the six years of its existence, 
the Staff of Tue Exposrror has been 
doubled ; and I have still to announce 
two most welcome additions to it. R. H. 
Hutton, Esq. (Editor of the Spectator), 
one of the first of living Biblical critics ; 
and the Rev. Henry Wace, whose Boyle 
and Bampton Lectures have placed him 
in the front rank of the expositors and 
defenders of the Christian Faith, have 
both promised early contributions to the 
New Series.” 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


STUDIES i A 

TS Guauesercnyn 1Y vBemen 
Complete.in 4 vols. demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s each. 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Sao Election of 1880. By Justin McCarTuy, 








2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ 
Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. 
By EDWARD STIRLING, (Nearly ready. 


Demy S8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


CHAUCER for SCHOOLS, By Mrs. 


Hawels, Author of ‘* Chaucer for Children.” 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James 
PaYN. 3 vols. 


The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 
LYNN LINTON. 3 vols. 


QUEEN COPHETUA. By RE. 
FRANCILLON. 3 vols. 

The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred 
{UNT. 3 vols. 


ELLICE QUENTIN. By Julian Haw- 
THORNE, 2 vols. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 Lllustrations, 7s 6d. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain, 


Author of “ Tom Sawyer.’’ 





Five Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 each. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Vol. I,—POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Vol. If.—The LUCK of ROARING CAMP, &c. 
Vol, III.—TALES of ARGONAUTS, &c. 
Vol, 1V.—GABRIEL CONROY. 
Vol. V.—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. [In pvess. 


Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R,A.S., F.C.S., 
Author of ‘ The Fuel of the Sun.”’ 


NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


PENCIL and PALETTE; Anecdotes, 
chiefly of Contemporary Painters, with Gossip 
about Pictures Lost, Stolen, and Forged; also, 
Great Picture Sales. By Robert Kemper. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 


BELGRAVIA, for JANUARY, 
1831, price One Shilling, contains the First 
Parts of Three New Serials, viz. :— 


1. AROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. H. MALLOCK. 

2. JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. CuristrE MuRRAY. 
With Illustrations by Fred Barnard. 

3. ROUND ABOUT ETON and HARROW, 
By ALFRED RimMER. Numerous Illustrations, 


NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTHY., 
The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 


JANUARY, 1881 (price One Shilling), contains 
the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled, 
“The COMET of a SEASON.” By Justin 
McCartuy, M.P., Author of “ A History of Our 
Own Time,” “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 

SCIENCE NOTES, by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
F.R.A,S., will also be continued monthly, 


Ce the 21st inst., price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
BELGRAVIA, for JANUARY. 


ConTENTS :—Joseph’s Coat. By D. Christie 
Murray. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard.—Does 
Writing Pay? The Confessions of an Author.— 
“Rigged with Curses Dark.’’ By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
—Monaco and Monte Carlo. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
—Rambles about Eton. By Alfred Rimmer. Iilus- 
trated by F. S. Walker and the Anthor.—Archery in 
Scotland. By Robert Macgregor.—A Dreadful Cise. 
By William Jameson —The Dying Trees in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. By W. Mattieu Williams.—A Romance 
of the Ninetcenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. 


On the 21st inst., price One Shilling. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY. 

ContTenTs:—The Comet of a Season. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.—The “‘ Fifteen”’ Puzzle. By R’chard 
A. Proctor.—The Discrowned Jingo. By the Member 
for the Chiltern Hundreds.—On a Cattle Station. By 
Redspinner.—The Invincible Armada. By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F.S.A.—Some Animal Biographies. 
By Andrew Wilson, F R.S.E.—Sir Thomas Doewra. 
By Major F. Duncan.—Bishop’s Transcripts. By 
John Amphlett.—Science Notes. By W. Mattieu 
Williams.—Table Talk. By Sylvanus Urban 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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13 Great MarLBorouGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Journey > Round the World. 


By Capt. S. A. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras 


Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 

An Actor Abroad; or, Gossip, 
Dramatic, Narrative, and Descriptive. By Ep- 
MUND LeaTues. 8vo, lds. 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MADAME DE WITT. 
Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 8vo, 15s. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms t eautifully engraved, 31s 6d, 
bound. [December 21st. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of ‘‘ Love Loyal,” &e. 3 vols. 
Geraldine and Her Suitors. 
By Mrs. Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie’s History.” 
“Mrs. Simpson’s novel displays considerable literary 


merit, The descriptions of scenery, men, and manners 
are life-like.”’—Court Journal. 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” &. 3 vols. 
**This novel is sure to be popular. Little Pansy 
is a charming creature."—Sunday Times. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author 


of «ST. OLAVe’S,” &¢. 3 vols. 
** A well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and interest- 
ing story.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. 


“* A very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as 
it is ingenious.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of ‘ Viva,” &c. THirp EDITION. 3 vols, 


Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. 


Hovstoun, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” 
&e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


Now rea wey 20th THOUSAND 
DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, 
Patience, aud Endurance. Pvust Svo, 
Also, 
SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of 


Conduct and Perseverance, és 


CHARACTER: Bock of Noble 


Characteristic 


THRIFT: 


Counsel. 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron 


Workers and Too] Makers. 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 


7s Ga each. 


The HUGUENOTS : their Settle- 


nents, Churches, and Industries in England and 


lreland. 7s 6d 


a Book of Domestic 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Sireet, 


COLLINS, SONS. & C0’$ NEW BOOKS, 
The INTERNATIONAL ATLAS and 


GEOGRAPHY Diane tigioam, of 130 Maps, Modern, 
Historical, Classical, and Physical. Wi ith De- 
ser 2 L : ou Medern and Physical 





AMES Bryce, LL.D. ; on Histori- 
se W. F. Couuizr, LL.D. ; andon 
‘aphy, by LronnarRD ScHMITz, 

:. Imperial folio, half- 

. Prospectus free. 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW GAZET- 
TEER. —THE es G AZETTEF 1€ 

Py} 


WORLD.  Des« hy 
Historical. A Companion Volume tc 





morocco an gilt, edges, x 






By James Bryce, M.A. LLD., 
Jounsron, F.R.GS. New Kx litio D, R: 
Enlarged. Super-r { 8vo, 935 pazes, cloth, 15s ; 


half-morocc ware, 1: 
WM. COLLINS, SONS, and CO. (Limited), Bride- 
well Place, London, E.C.; 139 Stirling’s Road, Glas- 
gow; The Mound, Rdintx sreh 


“Livi ILUTION, the MAINSTAY of 

1 MORALITY,” a Discourse, by Geoxar J 
Vitp, LL Dd, formerly Reetor of Bieley.—R BE nd VES 
and TURNER, 10 Ch ancery Lane, and 160 S+rand 
Pr ice Te 


THE 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








A New Edition of the List of Books recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, containing every Recent Work of acknowledged inevit and general interest, 
is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 

All the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction continue to be taken in large numbers on 
the day of publication, and Jresh copies are added as the demand increases. 

Arrangements have again been inade with the Leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of the Principal Works already announced for the New Year, and of many 
other Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Are forwarded Daily to FAMILIES and BOOK SOCIETIES in every part of the 
Country, on the lowest possible terms. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Works of the Best Authors, in 
Morocco, Tree-Calf, Calf Extra, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents, Schoo! 
Prizes, and New Year's Gifts, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by al! 
Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


GALLERY. , WILL OPEN JANUARY 1st, 1881, 


| Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


THE 


GROSVENOR 








ROOMS, CHURCHES, &e. 
; PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE, to provide an ample supply of fresh, warm air. 
. SYLVESTER’S GILL AIR-WARMERS, to burn night and day, with little atte ntion. 
Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, supplied with “fuel twice in twenty-four hours. 
Sir GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, chic fly used in Churches. Prices reduced, Patent having 
expired. 


5, VENLILATING OPEN-FIRE GRATES and SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES on Mr. EDWARDS, 
JUNIOR'S, Principle. 










. Wu. PIERC 


ooh 


Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded. 
FREDRkE. EDWARDS and SON, 


Stove and Kitchen-Range Manufacturers, Hot-water Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 





CAUTION .—Numcrous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 





pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 

PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 

=the AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

| N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liekig COMPANY’S Extract, 

i Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink acrose Label, and see that no other is enbetitnted for it. 


clearnes:, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LIFE OF CICERO. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s 


THE 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
Demy 8vo, with a Map, I4«. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


SKETCHES in the HUNTING FIELD. 


By A. E. T. WATSON, 


Editor of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News 





Illustrated by JOHN STuRGESS 


Crown S8vo, 6s, {This day. 





OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR COOKERY. 
Compiled by “R. O. C.” 


Large crown 8vo, Sixth Edition, Ss, 





NEW NOVELS. 

NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 

2 vols. (This day. 


ENLARGED FROM THE “ FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols 


REPRINTED FROM “« BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE." 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 








Just published, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s 


CONSCIOUS MATTER; 


OR, THE PHYSICAL AND THE PSYCHICAL UNIVERSALLY IN 
CAUSAL CONNECTIONS 


By W. STEWART DUNCAN 


London: DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin's Place, WO. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 


This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free 


__ CHARLES: FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
4 Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES 
A PrRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

_ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


BeEPFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
BEPFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
or BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
BEProrv's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
. Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


aa WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Evitep By DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of her Majesty's Chaplains. 





MR. BLACKMORE’S NEW STORY. 


CHRISTOWELL: a Dartmoor Romance. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone.” 
Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 


MR. FROUDE’S NEW WORK. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HIGH-CHURCH 
REVIVAL. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
1. The Church of England Fifty Years | 4. Tract XC. 
8 5. The Lives of the Saints 
| 6, Intellect and the Catholic Church 


Ago. 
. The Tractarians, 
3. John Henry Newman 


wre 


IN THE HEART OF AFRICA. 
By JOSEPH THOMSON, 


(Suecessor to the late Mr. Keith Johnston as Leader of the Royal Geographical 
Society's last Expedition.) 


DR. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S. 


HEALTH AT HOME. Second Series. 
By B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


SHORT STORIES BY 


BRET HARTE. L. B. WALFORD, 

CHARLES GIBBON, | Author of *‘ Troublesome Daughters.”’ 
Author of ‘* Robin Gray.’ ELLICE HOPKINS, 

Lady VERNEY, Author of “ Rose Turquand.”” 
Author of ‘* Stone Edge.’’ | Madame GALLETTI, 


’ 





MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS BY 


The Bishop of Rochester. The Author of ‘“ John MHalifax, 
The Dean of Westminster. | Gentleman.” 

Captain Markham, R.N. Professor J. Nichol, LL.D 

Rey. Canon Fleming. | W. Fraser Rae. 

Rev. Principal Caird } Lieutenant-Colonel Butler, C.B 

R. H. Scott, F.R.S Rev. H. R. Haweis 

J. L. Porter, D.D. Professor Veitch. 


Rey. Henry Jones. Walter C. Smith, D.D 
R. W. Dale, M.A | Professor Robertson Smith 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. | J. M. Fothergill, M.D 


A. J. C. Hare. G. Barnett Smith 
Professor Pritchard. ‘ And others 


The above are a few of the arrangements already made for the New 


Volume of 


GOOD WORDS. 


6d Monthly, Mustrated. 


*.* The JANUARY PART, the First of the New Volume, wil! ba 
published on December 22nd, and will contain :— 


CHRISTOWELL: a Dartmoor; To USAMBARA and BACK A 
Romance. Journey in Umtral Africa 
By R. D. BuackmorE, Author of By JoseruH THomson 
«Lorna Doone.”’ Chaps. 1-5. 
| HEALTH at HOME 
The CHURCH of ENGLAND FIFTY | By Dr. B. W. Ricuwarpsoy, F.RS 
YEARS AGO | ‘ 
By JAMES ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A. | The SKYLARK’S SONG 
By AuGusta WEBSTER 
LUOCA. eye writes a 
By Avcustcs J. C. Harg, Author of | RELIGION and SECULAR LIP! 
“ Walks in Rome.” By Principal Grant, DD 


| . 
RECREATION. | DORY. ‘ 
By the Rev, Harry JONES, M.A, | By Cuartes Greson, Author o 
7 * Robin Gray.” 
The BLESSING of GOD'S PRESENOE. | 
By Arch. WATSON, D.D., Moderator | LOCH CORUISK 
of General Assembly, Church 3y WALTER C. SMITH, DD, Author 
of Scotiand. | of ** Olrig Grange.’ 
&e., &e., &e 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, C. Bratrserwics, F. Diexaxv, Gorn 
Brown, G. A. Launpy, and othe: 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, Londen. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW LIST. 


This day is published. 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excur- 
sions in the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” 
“ Piccadilly,” &c. With Illustrations and Maps, 
8vo, 2ls. 

This day is published. 


The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the 
Author of “ Junia,” “ Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 18e. 


This day is published. 


The SHAKESPEARE TAPESTRY 
WOVEN in ENGLISH VERSE. By C. HAWKEY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DESCARTES. By Professor Mahaffy, 
Dublin. Being tho First Volume of ‘ Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers,’ In crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 3s 6d. [This day. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUME of 
the INVASION of the CRIMEA. The Sixth— 
“© WINTER TROUBLES.” Demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Just published. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
TALES from ‘‘BLACKWOOD.” New 


Series. Being a Collection of the most interesting 
Tales contributed to ‘ Blackwood's Magazine,” 
by well-known Authors. 
To be had in the following Styles of Binding :— 
Handsomely bound, in 12 Volumes, extra cloth, 
30s; leither back, roxburghe style, 37s 6d; half- 
calf, richly gilt, marbled edges, 52s 61 ; half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 55s. 


The COMPLETE and UNIFORM EDITION of 
The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 


Cabinet Edition. Printed from a new and legible 
type, in Volumes of a convenient and handsome 
form. 20 Yolumes, price £5. 

Romola, 2 vols.—Silas Marner, the Lifted Veil, 
Brotber Jacob, 1 vol..-Adam Bede, 2 vols —Scenes of 
Clerical Life, 2 vols —The Mill on the Fioss, 2 vols. — 
Felix Holt, 2 vols.—Middlemarch, 3 vols —Daniel 
Deronda, 3 vols —The Spanish Gypsy, 1 vol.—Jubal 
and other Poems, Old and New, 1 vol.—Impressions 
of Theophrastus Such, 1 vol. 


Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately. 


LAYS and LEGENDS of ANCIENT 
GREECE. By Jonn Srvarr Bracke, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Just published. 


A HISTORY of 
The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By 


Joun Hitt Burton, D.C.L., Historiozrapher- 
Royal for Scotland; Author of a “History of 
Scotland,” &c. In 3 vols. 8vo, 3és. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 


SUCH. By GerorGr Exior. Cabinet Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. {Just published 


Beautifully Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
and other Poems. By W. EDMONSTONE AYTOUN, 
D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. With Illus- 
trations engraved by the Best Artists. Small 4to, 
in elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY- 
BOOK. Priuted on fine paper with red border, 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 


SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse, Selected from 
the Works of George Eliot. Fourth Edition, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH 


HEINE. Done into English Verse. By Sir 
THEODORE MAartTIN, K.C.B. Printed on papicr 
vergé, crown 8vo, 8s. 

CERVANTES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Being the Eleventh Voluine of “ Foreign Classies 
for English Readers.’ Crown Syo, 23 61 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 








BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. | 
SEVEN STORIES about OLD FOLKS ang 


YOUNG ONES. By Ascorr R. Horr. Cloth, price 6s. 


“BUTTONS.” The Trials and Travels 


Young Gentleman. By Ascott R. Hope. Cloth, price 4s 6d. 


The CRUISE of ULYSSES and his MEN;; or, 


Tales and Adventures from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By C. M.B 
3 f ’ ys d . . ° ELL. j 
7 Ulustrations by P. Priolo. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. , ~ 
“ Will be a source of great pleasure to boys and girls."—Svotsman. 


KITTY and BO; or, the Story of i 
Girl and Boy. Second Edition, with Frontispiece, <i : ys aid Little 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


of a 





BOOKS FOR 


THE COUNTRY. 





Boxes of Books, containing the newest works in all departments of English and 
Foreign Literature, together with volumes of Music, are regularly despatched to 
Subscribers in the country. 

Country Subscribers visiting London will find in the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY the advantages of a First-class Club. The Reading and Writing-Rooms, 


the Reference Library, the Luncheon and Dining-Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-Room, 


and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-Room, are open daily from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 


doo, sag 7 . ‘| 7 } : 
Prospectuses, with terms of Subscription, forwarded post free on application to 


MR. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET. 


GROSVENOR (LIMITED), 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
HANDSOME BOOKS FOR XMAS PRESENTS. 








A large assortment of richly-illustrated Artistic Publications, both English and 
Also a Complete Collection of the Works oi 
Standard Authors, handsomely bound in calf and morocco. 


Foreign, are now on sale at the Library. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


NEW BOND STREET. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307 REGENT STREET, NEAR LANGHAM PLACE. 


(LIMITED), 








All the Best Books of the New Season are in Circulation at the UNI sesh copies 
uniakaaees. at the UNITED LIBRARIES, and fresh copie 
Revised Terms for Town Subscribers. 
Four Volumes at one time, Two Guineas per annum, and Two Volumes for every additional Guinea. 
y ry Subscriptions, Ni 3 r iui roar 
a Se , Nine Volumes for Three Guineas per annum, and Three Volumes for every: 
Catalogues of Recent Books, postage free on application. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, MANAGER, 
3807 REGENT Srrert, W. 


J 
STEPHENS STAINS FOR WOOD. 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
Smell. . 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 


effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR 


PRESENTS. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





. ions, including 44 Full-page Inserted Plates, handsomely bound, 
With 495 mia cloth, gilt edges, imperial 4to, £2 12s 6d.” 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. 
By CHARLES YRIARTE. ‘Translated by F. SITWELL. 
“This book occupies the very highest rank in its class; as a gift-book, it is 
worthy of a prince's or an artist’s acceptance.”—Atheneum. 


“ b illustrated book.”—Times. 
oni almost superfluous to praise M. Yriarte’s ‘ Venice.’”’—Saturday Review. 


NOTES on IRISH ARCHITECTURE. Edited by Margaret 
McNair STOKES, Lady Associate of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries. With 
very numerous fine Photographic Illustrations and Wood Engravings. 
Imperial 4to, 2 vols., £4 48 each. 

« Under the unassuming title of ‘ Notes,’ Lord Dunraven and his accomplished 
executrix, Miss Stokes, have put forth not only a most elegant, but a most 
Jaborate and valuable contribution towards the study of Irish architecture, from 
its rude, though even then remarkable, beginnings, down to the period of the 

English invasion and settlement, after, and in consequence of which, it ceased to 

pear an exclusively Irish character."—Archxological Journal. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE in IRELAND. 
By MARGARET Sroxes, M.R.I.A. With very numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. 

“In the present work, Miss Stokes has brought within the reach of the general 
reader the truth, and probably the whole truth, so far as it can ever be known, 
about the ancient ecclesiastical architecture of Ireland......People who enjoy 
graphic descriptions, pretty pictures, and a subject as romantic as any of the 
travels into foreign lands, so popular with subscribers to circulating libraries, 
will find this one of the best books of the season.”’—Suturday Review, 


2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15:, respectively. 
RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAELANGELO’S ORIGINAL 
STUDIES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
Engraved by JoserH Fisher. With Introduction, New Editions, Revised 
and Improved. 


Iustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings, taken from Photographs. 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topography, and 


Remains. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Super-royal Svo, cloth, £1 5s. 
With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. Account of 
the City, with full Description of the Remains and_ Recent Excavations, and 
also an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D., Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vu, 7s 6d. 


With numerous Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient 
Rome. By R. Burn, M.A., handsomely bound in cloth, 4to, £3 3s. 

(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


The OLD DERBY CHINA FACTORY: the Workmen 
and their Productions. Containing Biographical Sketches of the chief Artist 
Workmen, the various Marks used, Fac-similes from the old Derby Pattern- 
Books, and Original Price Lists of more than 400 Figures and Groups, &c. 
By Joun Hastem. With 12 Coloured Piates and numerous Woodcuts, 
Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 

Enlarged Edition, 5 vols., £2 12s 6d. 

HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the Taking of 
Constantinople to the Establishment of the German Empire, A.D. 1453-1871. 
By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 


UNIFORM with the ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH POETS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by 


8. W. Stncer. With a Life of the Poet by W. Warkiss Liorp. Feap. 
8vo, 10 vols., 2; 6d each ; or in half-morocco, 5s. 

“A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet. The print, 
like that of the well-known ‘ Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are 
useful and concise ; the edition, considering the style in which itjis produced, is 
one of the cheapest ever published.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By P. H. 
DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. With 24 
Woodcuts and 25 Coloured Plates, arranged progressively, from Water-Colour 
Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, Birket 
Foster, G. Thomas, and the Author. Imperial 4to, £3 3s. 


DELAMOTTE’S DRAWING COPIES. Oblong imperial 
8vo, 12s Sold also in Parts, at 1s eacb. 
This Volume contains 43 Outline and 48 Shaded Plates of Architecture, 
Trees, Figures, Fragments, Laudscapes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. Drawn on 
Stone by Professor Delamotte. 


With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by Tenniel, Fréblich, Du Maurier, and other 
Eminent Artists, 4to, 21s. 
By A. A. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse. 
Proctor. With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress. Also, in 2 vols. feap, 8vo, Vol. 1, Twenty-ninth Thousand, 6s; 
Vol. 2, Twenty-third Thousand, 5s. 


New Edition, with Additional Parables and Notes, and a Short Memoir by J. H. 
EWING. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late Mrs. A. Gatty. 





With Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full-page Illustrations by | 


Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, Tennie), and oiher Eminent Artists. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


Uniform Edition, in feap. Svo, 33 6d per Volume. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS :— 


PARABLES from NATURE. With Portrait, 2 vo's WORLDS NOT 
REALISED and PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED,—D)MESTIC PICTURES and 
TALES.— AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 
LETTERS, Fifth Edition.—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition 
—The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, Fifth Edition, 2s 6d.—The HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 

The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s 6d. 


Seventh Edition. —AUNT JUDY'S | 


| 
| 


ENGLISH SONNETS, by LIVING WRITERS. Selected 


and arranged, with a Note on the History of the Sonnet. By SAMUEL 
WADDINGTON. Feap. Svo, 4s 6d, 


GREEK WIT: a Collection of Smart Sayings and 


Anecdotes translated from Greek Prose Writers. By F. A- Paey, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME by F. M. PEARD, AUTHOR of ‘The ROSE GARDEN,” 
“ CARTOUCHE,” * UNAWARES,” &c. 


MOTHER MOLLY: a Story for Young People. With 
8 Illustrations by Charles Green, and a Pictorial Dssiga on the Cover. Small 
post 8vo, 5s. 

‘This is a graceful little tale, full of a tender, homely interest, and told with a 
charming ease and simplicity of language.”—Times. 

“‘ The story is to other Christmas books what Mr. Blackmore's stories are to 
ordinary novels. Itis fresh, a little quaint, and is in fact a charming idyl of the 
latter end of the last century.—Standard. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, EARTH, and 
WATER. By GERTRUDE PATMORE, With 4 Illustrations by Bertha Patmore, 
crown S8vo, 3s 6d. 

“Real stories about dogs and birds, ponies, cats, kittens, dormice, rabbits, and 
other dumb creatures, which the writer and her family circle have delighted to 
tame and domesticate. This is a pleasing little book, written with good-taste, 
and calculated to engage the attention of the young io a healthy way.’ —Duily 
News. 


With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and numerous Illustrations by J. D. Watson, 
A. W. Bayes, W. Friedrich, and others, handsomely bound iu cloth, 700 pages, 
imperial 16mo, price 83 6d. 


AUNT JUDY'S ANNUAL VOLUME. Edited by H. K. 


F, GatTry. 


MRS. EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 





“ Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full of perception and 
common-sense.’’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


With a Pictorial Design on the cover, small post Svo, 5s. 


WE and the WORLD: a Story for Boys. With 7 Illus- 
trations by W. L. Jones, 5s. {Just published. 
“A very good book it is, full of adventures, graphically told. The style is just 
what it should be, simple, but not bald, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling. Like all Mrs. Ewing's tales, it is sound, sensible, and 
wholesome.”— Times. 
“We have had many books of adventure, but nothing better; very little so 
good as this."—Pull Mall Gazette. 


Uniform with the above, Fifth Edition, 5s. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. With 10 Illustrations 
by Mrs. Allingham. 

“It is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character."—Pall Mall Gazette 

“* We have rarely met, on such a modest scale, characters so ably and simply 
drawn .”—Atheneum. 

“The tone of the book is pleasant and healthy, and singularly free from that 
sentimental, not to say ‘mawkish,’ stain which is apt to disfigure such produc- 
tions. The illustrations by Mrs. Allingham add a special attraction to the little 
volume,”—Times. 

Uniform with the above, Ninth Edition, 5s. 


A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some Passages in 
the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by H. Allingham. 
“Let every parent and guardian who wishes to be amused, and at the same 
time to please a child, purchase ‘A Flat Iron for a Farthing.’ ’’—Atheneum, 


Uniform with the above, with a Pictorial Design on the cover, Third Edition, 5s 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. With 10 
Illustrations by Pasquier and Wolf. 

“Without. exception, ‘Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances’ is the most de- 
lightful work avowedly written for children that we have ever read. There are 
passages in this book which the genius of George Eliot would be proud to own.” 
—Leader. 

Jniform with the above, Second Edition, 5s. 


JAN of the WINDMILL: a Story of the Plain. With 11 
Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. Also a Larger Edition, crown 8vo, 88 6d. 
“Tt is a long time since we have read anything in its way so good... ..Such a 
book is like a day in June—as sweet and as wholesome as anything can be...... 
Good as Miss Aleott’s breezy stories are, even they are but juvenile beside such 
writing as this.’—American Church Union. 


Uniform with the above, 5s. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 4 
Illustrations, 


“ Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and that 
is saying a great deal. From the first to the last the book overflows with the 
strange knowledge of child-nature which so rarely survives childhood; and, 
moreover, with inexhaustible, quiet humour, which is never anything but innocent 
and well-bred, never priggish, aud never clumsy.’’—Academy. 


Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Cheap Uniform 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfleld, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 33 6d; gilt edges, 4s 6d, 

POOR JACK. The PRIVATBERSMAN. 

MASTERMAN READY. The MISSION ; or, Scenes in Afvica. 

The PIRATE and THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA. 


2 vols, handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illustrations, 6s each. 
ANDERSEN’S “FAIRY TALES,” and “TALES for 
CHILDREN.” These Two Volumes form the most Complete English Edition 
of Andersen's Tales. 


GUESSING STORIES; or, the Wonderful Things Seen by 


the Man with the Extra Pair of Eyes. By the late Archdeacon Freeman. 
Fourth Edition, 2s 6d. 





London: GEORGE BELL 


and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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DE LA RUE AND C0.'$ ANNOUNCEMENTS, DE LA RUE & CO’S RECENT & STANDARD 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON. E.C. PUBLICATIONS. 





Now ready, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8yo, price 32s. 
With a Portrait by PAUL RAJON, and other eons. | 


The LIFE of Sir ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B., WHIST, the Laws and Principles of. By 
and the HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir Rownanp © CaveNpisit, 
Hitt, and his Nephew, Grorce Brrxpeck Hic1, D.C.L., Author 2 fs Paeer F é 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, with Portrait of Author. 


of “ Dr. Johnson : his Friends and his Critics,” <i CARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, — 


Now ready, in royal 4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 6s. x s 2 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. CARD-TABLE TALK. By “ Cavenpisn.” 


The STORY of PRINCE HILDEBRAND and Elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, price 21s, 
the PRINCESS IDA. By Major T. 8. Seccompe. With upw ards | ‘BILLIARDS. By The Champion, Joseph 


of 110 Illustrations by the Author. 
Bennett. Edited by ‘ CAVENDISH.’ Second Edition, with 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 4d, upwards of 200 Illustrations. ’ 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 
A Selection from the Original Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collec- SS 2 es PO. 
tion. Edited, with Historical Introduction, by E. J. Payse, M.A. STRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. STUDIO. Translated and Annotated by Herperr A. Gitts, 
| of H.M.’s Consular Service. 


12th Edition, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 


December 20, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps, and numerous Original Etchings on 
Stone, price 16s. ‘ 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 25s, with Map, and Illustrations on Wood. 


The SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN yyNGLE-LIFE in INDIA; or, the Journeys 


SEE : 1 879 1880. BySs s CAPPER, | , , 
ee en oe eee Ser: and Journals of an Indian Geologist. By V. Batt, M.A., F.G.8,, 


Author of ‘“ Wanderings in War Time,” &e. te 
ac. 
Shortly, NEW WORK by Dr. GUY, F.R.S., crown S8vo, price Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s 6d, 

The FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND, ‘with ERNESTINE: a Novel. By the Authoress 
Special Reference to the Plea of Insanity in Criminal nes and of the “Vulture-Maiden.” Translated from the German by the Rey. 
the Amendment of the Law. By Winrtam A. Gry, M.B., F.R.C.P., S. Bartne-Goutp. 

F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. ry SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE 
HISTORY of GERMANY. Political, | ART. By Mrs. Incupatp. With a Portrait and sll 


Social, and Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By | Memoir, by Wint1aM Bett Scorr. 


te Her Dr. EConmia Bares, Teny, Hall, Oumbeies crow ot, i 
2 ) story france, ‘°° Guide to science,” we. 

De pee ee : _BOSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE with the 

hortly, a New and Improved ition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. Hon. ANDREW ERSKINE, and his JOURNAL of a TOUR to 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise CORSICA. By Grorce BirxpecKk Hitt, D.C.L. 
r 3 de Ss 
on TA BoE oo 00'S TMDELIOLE menae ree | IDENT in MUR 
an . i ~ 
DIARIES, PORTABLE DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET | An ART STUDENT in MUNICH. By 
CALENDARS, for 1881, in great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and ANNA Mary Howitt-Watrs. New Edition, revised by the 


Stationers, Also, the * FINGER-SHAPED SERIES,” in neat cases, extra gilt. | gee i - E 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. Authoress, with several New Chapters. 











THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. London: THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. 
G | F 7" B O O K Ss. | NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MADEMOISELLE 
aii DE MERSAC.”’ 
sUST PUBLISHED, | 
In One Volume, large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price Two Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Guineas, | 


SwigTzaERLAND:M AT RIM O N Y. 


Its Scenery and Its People. 


PICTORIALLY REPRESENTED BY EMINENT SWISS ae By W. E. NORRIS, 


GERMAN ARTISTS Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,"’ &¢ 
WITH HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE TEN XT, BASED ON THE | ee 
GERMAN OF DR. GSELL-FELS | 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Illustrated by above 300 Engravings, printed in the Text, and Sixty Full-page 
Pictures, Sixteen of which are in Tint. } 


“ Among the large illustrated books of foreign countries, this seems one of the | 7 
most commendable. The letter-press is replete with inf ormation.”’—S vurday c O U R T alia YT shes iD R L i I G H. 
Review. | 

** One of the most richly illustrated books of the class.’”’—Atheneum. | ae 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT. With | Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S New Illustrated Serial Story will 


numerous Authentic Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d: or gilt edges, 3s. Commence in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


MEN of LIGHT and LEADING. Edited THE ARGOSY, 


by N. J. Symington. A Series of Sketches of Rminent English Writers, | 





with Specimens of their Works. In vols. each complete in itself, feap. Svo, . 

cloth. 3s 6d; of gilt edges, 3s. P ‘ap Published December 21. ; 
THOMAS MOORE) | TIT > NIMRPRE ‘ sane " e y 
SAMUEL LOVER Noarrwnay: The JANUARY NUMBER of The Argosy will also contain a Johnny Ludlow 


W.C.BRYANT ) Story, an Illustrated Paper on the ‘‘ New Forest.’’ by CHartes W. Woop, and 
| various other contributions. 


EPISODES. A Series of Books for Young | “The Argosy is laden with golden grains of amusement. There is no monthly 


People. In Vols. each complete in itself, feap. 8vo, cloth. 2s 6d; or gilt | magazine which gives greater pleasure. After the harass of professional or 


edges, 3s. | business occupation, it is gratifying to have this monthly to hand and to muse 
The following are now ready :— over.”’—Ouford University F Her ald. 
EPISODES of PERSONAL ADVENTURE “ Bright and charming.’’— Roath Journal. 
EPISODES of DISCOVERY in ALL AGES “The Argosy sails merrily.” —Literary World. 
EPISODES of the SEA in FORMER DAYS | ‘ Best and cheapest of our magazines.”’—Standard 
EPISODES of HISTORY |  Replete with excellent fiction.’’— Welshman 


EPISODES of FOREIGN LIFE and MANNERS 
Sixpence Monthly 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great ia Siege 
and the Infinitely Little. By . A. Poucuetr, M.D Tlustrated by 272 | 
Engravings on Wood (of which 55 are full-page size), and a Frontispiece in | _ RICH: {RD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 
Colours. Fifth Edition, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. | ss ee 
I it is copiously | 








* We can honestly commend this work, which ts ts admirably 


illustrated.’’—Tiines 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Robert THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
THOMPSON, of the Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. New Edition, | | WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
Revised and greatly Extended, a: THOMAS Moors, F.1 Curator of the | HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Chelsea Botanic Garden Senlated by Eminent Pr al Gardeners, | 
ge 8vo, cloth, 358. ** An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.”—KHcho 


Eighth Thousand, Enlarged. 80 pages, 8vo, price Is, post free 










Illusirated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Pik ates, Ia 
“The be st book on general pr leis horticulture in the Engi ish languoge,” — 
Gardener's Chronicle 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


| 
| 
| oured to mect a manifest need of the times,”"—Sussex Daily News. 
| 
| 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


‘*The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and ondoay- 
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BOOKS FOR 


Medium 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25s. 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: a Geological Sketch. By 
JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &e., of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland ; 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Ice Age. 

“Dr. Geikie’s object in the present volume is to give an outline of what appear 
to have been the most considerable physical changes experienced in Europe since 
the beginning of the Pleistocene or Quaternary period,—the period immediately 

receding that which is now being wrought out, and which Dr. Geikie divides into 

Postglacial and Recent. He attempts to describe in & more systematic manner 

than has hitherto been attempted, that succession of changes, climatic and geo- 

graphical, which, taken together, constitute the historical geology of Pleistocene, 

Postglacial, and Recent times. — This he does in ® more thorough and complete 

manner than, we venture to think, has ever been done before.”—Times. 


By the same Author. 


The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to the Antiquity 
of Man. Second Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth, 24s. aa 


Fourth Edition, revised, embodying the Reports of the Royal Coal Commission, 
7 demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 


The COALFIELDS of GREAT BRITAIN: their History, 
Structure, and Resources; with Descriptions of the Coalflelds of our Indian 
and Colonial Empire, and of other parts of the World. By EpwArp HULL, 
M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “The 
Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland.’’ 

“This edition has been largely rewritten. It contains an entirely new chapter 
on Carboniferous Plants, kindly drawn up by Professor Williamson, F.R.S., of 
Manchester. The classification of the Carboniferous Series of Beds has been 
modified in accordance with the views enunciated in my paper on the subject, 
read before the Geological Society of London in 1877. The account of the 
various coalfields has been modified in accordance with more recent investigations 
as far as my information extends, and the statistical portions have been brought 
down to the date of 1878.""—Evtract from Preface. 





By the same Author. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of 
IRELAND, Post Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 7s. 


Second Edition, crown Svo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d; or in calf extra, 
marbled edges, 13s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of the 
Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Day. For 
the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “Life and Her Children,” “The Fairyland of Science,” 
“Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students.” 

“@uides to literature abound; guides to science, similar in purpose and 
baracter to Miss Buckland’s history, are unknown. The writer's plan, therefore, 
is original, and her execution of the plan is altogether admirable......She sees 
clearly what she describes, and the interest felt by the author is imparted to the 
reader. Diagrams and illustrations of the letterpress add to the value of the 
compendium.” —Pa!/ Mal! Gazette, 


Large post Svo, cloth gilt, each 21s; or in calf extra, marbled edges, 283, | 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and 
TRAVEL, for General Reading. Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre 
Vilker.” Translated by A. H. KEANE, B.A. A Series of Volumes descriptive 
of the Great Divisions of the Globe, 

AFRICA. Edited and Extended by Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., 
late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's East African Expedition, 
With 16 Maps, Ethnological Appendix, and 68 Lllustrations, 

CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERIGA. Edited and Extended 
by H. W. Bates, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Author of “The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With 13 Maps, Ethnological 
Appendix, and 73 Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA. Edited and Extended by A. R. Wallace, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Malay Archipelago.” With 20 Maps, Ethological 
Appendix, and 56 Ilustrations. 

‘*The English reading public may be congratulated on possessing in these 

volumes @ compendium of geography and travel unsurpassed in this or any other 

language.”—Geographical Magazine. 





Fifth Edition, greatly Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Geological Map printed in 
Colours, and numerous Additions, Illustrations of Fossils, Sections, and Land- 
scapes, cloth, 15s; or in calf extra, marbled edges, 21s. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By ANDREW C. RAmsAy, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

“No better introduction to the principles of Geology could pos sibly be recom- 
ended to the English reader. It is a work of the highest value, and one 
worthy to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.”-—Nuture. 


Feap. folio, 12s 6d, 


ATLAS of ANATOMY: or, Pictures of the Human Body. 
In 25 4to Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate Figures. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, Member of the London School 
Board; Author of the Physiological Sections of ‘‘ Simple Lessons for Home 
Use,” &e. 

“Mrs. Miller has made a most successful endeavour to encourage the general 
study of anatomy in a precise, and not ia what would be termed a popular form. 
This atlas is a really systematic work on anatomy, and will, we believe, play no 
mean part in the diffusion of true, pure, scientific knowledge.”—Athenwum. 


CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS. 


Post 80, cloth, 3s 6d. 


- : e 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: Readings in Necessary Know- 
ledge for Girls and Young Women. Editsd by the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE 
M.A., Principal of Whitelands College - 
‘It isa thoroughly efficient and comprehensive manual 
information than haif a dozen primers of health or social science. It would bea 
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INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS. A Series of Volumes 
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Letterpress, 
No. I. NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By Apam Waite. 
With 54 Coloured Plutes. Tenth Edition 

No. Il. LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the 
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Fifth Edition. 
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—Daily News. 
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The BOKE aenedl The GOUERNOUR. Deuised 


by Sir THomAs ELyort, Knight. Edited from the First Edition of 1531. by 
HENRY HERBERT STEPHEN CROFT, Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Elyot, copied, by permission of her Majesty, from Holbein's 
Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 


3 vole. Gel Svo, cloth, price 423. 


N QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. Composed 


DG: ¢ Aes pe CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A new Translation from the Originals 
of 1605 and 1608. By A.J. DUFFIELD. With Notes. 


. ighth Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo, 12s. 
CHARLES’ KINGSLEY: his Letters, and 
Memories of his Life. 


Edited by his WIFE. With Two Steel Engraved Por- 
traits, and Vignettes on Wood. 


Large crown Sv, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SISTER AUGUSTINE: Superior of the Sisters 


of Charity at the Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation from 
the German Memorials of AMALIE VON LASAULX 


Seventeenth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 


LONSDALE. With Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, and an Iilus- 
tration. 
“‘ This is a record of a noble life. 
Saturday Review. 
‘* A pleasing record of a noble life.’’—Pull Mall Gazette. 
Miss Lonsdale has done ber work well, and Sister Dora's career is brought 
graphically before the reader.""—Spectator. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8¥0,7 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, and other ME} MORIALS 


of Mrs. GILBERT, formerly ANN TAYLOR. Edited by JosIAH GILBERT. 
With Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. 

“ Very beautifully written. It gives the home history of a most interesting and 
talented family; and it possesses a charm peculiar to the writing of a really 
clever woman.”"—E£xaminer. 

“A remarkable and attractive portrait, of which the setting is graceful and 
-appropriate."—Academy, 


Miss Lonsdale has told her story well,"— 


t 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


The HUMAN “RACK, and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, on Brighton. By the late Rev. F. W. 
ROBERTSON. 
my 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of JOB. 


With a Translation. By Samcet Cox, Author of ‘‘ The Genesis of Evil,” 
“‘ Salvator Mundi,” &c. 

“*No more thoughtful and able discussion of any book of Scripture has lately 
appeared in this country. The translation is excellent, felicitously giving clear- 
ness to the Authorised Version without any diminution of its dignity."—Pall Sfall 
Gazette. 

Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment, antique, price 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 


The PARCHMENT LIBRARY,.—I. In 


MEMORIAM.—II. POEMS SELECTED from PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
—III. The PRINCESS.—IV. OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
“Nothing more dainty has been issued from the press within our recollection.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 


Fourth Edition, with Portrait etched by L. Lowenstarn. 
The DISCIPLES. A New Poem, by Mrs. 


HamiLton Kine. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

‘* A very remarkable poem. The writer does not seem so much to compose, as 
40 breathe it forth; it is the frnit of intense personal feeling ; it glows with the 
tires of an absolute c mvietion. It is a hymn of prtise, a chaunt of sorrow, suffer- 
ing, and glory......We feel when we have read a few pages that we are in the 
presence of something strange to us, of something large and deep, of much more 
devotion, love, and faith, than we are accustomed to.””—Satur day Review. 

Large post 8vo, parchment antique, price 10s 6d. 


The SONG of ROLAND. — Translated 


English Verse by Joun O’ HaGan. 

** We have here, for the first time, an English version of this noble poem. It 
preserves the spirit of the original, and carries us away to the strange old time 
when the ‘ middle ages’ were as yet only beginning.’’—Saturday Review. 

“It will be no easy matter to give better, in another metre the spirit of the 
original Mr. O’Hagan’s book is a very enjoyable one. It isa tale of chivalry 
worthily told; and, we must add, worthily printed anid bound, as old romance 
should be.”’—St. James's Oe 
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SONNETS and SONGS. By Entry Prerrrer. 


16mo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
“These poems are the very plants and flowers of light.’—James RussELL 
Lowe... 
‘“‘Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest in the language.” 


—Spectator. 
2mo, cloth limp, 2s: cloth extra, 


The TENNYSON BIRT HDAY BOOK. 


Edited by EMILY SHAKESPEAR. 

*,* A superior edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, specially 
prepared, Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 5s; and in various calf and 
morocco bindings. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 


SEETA: a Novel. By Colonel Mrapows 


TAYLOR, Author of “ Tara,” ‘Confessions of a Thug,’’ &¢. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 6s. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 
yyrnre ‘ TAY . ’ 
WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the 
Author of “ Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” &c. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“This delightful book.’’—Spectator. 
New and Cheaper Edition. with Frontispiece. 
ra hl VN wyy Y Be: r x Pe _ 
The EGOIST. A Comedy in Narrative. By 
GEORGE MEREDITH. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. Z 
‘There is no reason to question, but ‘The Egoist’ is a piece of imaginative 
work as solid and rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is, with 


HISTORY of 


Medium 8vo 
VAT 
PAINTING: 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
WOLTMANN and Dr. KARL WOERMANN. 


With 136 Illustrations, cloth, price 28s; cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
leaves, price 30s. 4 


Painting in 
From the German of the late Dr. ALFRED 
Edited by SIDNEY CoLvin, MA, 


Large post 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


SHAKESPEARE and CLASSICAL 


ANTIQUITY: Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakespeare's 
Plays. By PAUL STAPFER. Translatsd by EmMILy J, CAREY. 


Fifth Edition. 


SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind 


and Art. By EpwArpD DowDEN, LL.D. Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 
“He has an unusual insight into broader a3 well as the nicer meanings of 
Shakspere......The book cuntains many valuable remarks on the drama." 


Saturday Review. 
Mr. TENNYSON’S NEW 
ao 
BALLADS, and other Poems. 
TENNYSON, sa ii Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
ith Twenty-five Illustrations and Portrait, 


TENNYSON’ S WORKS. The Royal Edition, 


in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, cloth extra. bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 21s, 


SONGS and MUSIC. 
to Music by 


TENNYSON’S SONGS, Set 
Dedicated by express bo, 


By Atrrep 


Various Composers. Edited by W. G. Cusrns. 
mission to Her Majesty the Queen. Royal 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 
21s; or half-morocco, price 253. 

“Mr. Cusins, the editor of the collection, his called to his aid no less than 
thirty-six composers, English and foreign, including some of the most renowned 
musicians now living.’’—Times. 

“It will suffice to say that he must indeed be hard to please who. can find 
nothing here suited to his special taste... ..Its clear printing, fine paper, and 
elegant binding make it a most suitable and. attractive present.’ ’—Atheneum. 

"4 more suitable Christmas present for persons of musical proclivities could 
not be desired.’’—Academy “a 


e crown 8yo, cloth, price 9s. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS. 


A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the Paston 
Letters to the Present Time. Edited and arranged by W. BapristE Scoongs. 

“The reader can hardly open a page without finding something curious, or 
amusing, or edifying.’’—Atheneum. 

“* No one who takes the slightest interest in English history, English literature, 
or in human nature, can fail to receive increase of delight from the perusal of 
this volume.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A very interesting book, and one which, as affording a bird's-eye view of 
English epistolary literature, réally without a rival.”’"—Duaily News. 


Royal 4to, cloth extra, 50s, roxburgh; half-morocco, 52s 6d. 


ANCIENT ROME and its CONNECTION 


with the CHRISTIAN RELIGION: an Outline of the History of the City 
from its Firet Foundation down to the Erection of the Chair of St. Peter, 
A.D. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, 
and Coinage, and of the Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. By the Rev. 
HENRY FORMBY. [ Review. 
‘‘Abounds with illustrations of objects of almost every kind."—Suturday 
“ A splendid and attractive volume......Will be very welcome.’ "—Spectator. 
“ Very beautiful, and abounding with engravings finely executed."—St. James's 


Gazette. 
With 18 Illustrations, demy 8vo, c'oth, price 18s, 


GENOA: How the Republic Rose and Fell. 


By J. THEODORE Bent, B.A. Oxon., Author of ‘A Freak of Freedom, or the 
Republic of S. Marino.” 
With Map and 60 Illustrations, demy 8vo, price 9s. 
NEW 


COLORADO and the SANTA FE 
TRAIL. By A. H. —— Jun., M.A., F.R,G.S, 
Demy By 0, cloth, price 16s. 


PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. 


By Oswa.p 
CRAWFURD. With Illustrations and Maps. 
“No Englishman has written more aitonting books on the country.’’— 
Saturday Review. 
“The book is excellent in every way.’’—Atheneum. (Gazette. 
“One of the best descriptions we possess of a foreign — St. James's 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GEOLO 


CHAPTERS from the PHYSICAL HISTORY 


of the EARTH. By Artur Nicots, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The 
Puzzle of Life,’ &. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 
‘ Both in narrative and argument he shows a command of his subject and a 
power of imparting instruction which entitle him to the confidence of the reader.” 
—Saturday Review. 


TALES of ANCIENT GREECE. By the Rev 


Sir GrorGeE W. Cox, M.A., Bart. Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE 


AGES. By the Rev. Sir GEorGrE Cox, Bart., and Eustace HInton JONES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price a 
quare, cloth, price 5s, 


The C ATSKILL. FAIRIES. 


By Virernra W. 
JOHNSON. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 


*‘ Nothing is better than the ‘Oak-tree Spirit,’ a quaint adaptation of the old 
Greek fancy of the Hamadryad. Miss Johnson has made a decided success, in a 
field where it is far more difficult to succeed than it might seem.” —Spectator. 

“ A capital collection of stories." —Times. 

“ Miss Johnson possesses the vory rare gift of writing charming fairy-tales,and 
may be congratulated upon the pleasure her book will give to those children wh) 
are lucky enough to find itamong their Christmas gifts.'—St. James's Gazette. 

“ The engravings are engraved and designed with a delicacy very seldom to ba 
met with in a book intended for the young.’—Standard. 


A NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. By Fran R. 


StTockTON. With numerous [llustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, price 53. 
“ The characters are admirably sketched, and the story is full of interest. It is 





Richard Feverel,’ not only one of its author’s masterpieces, but one of the 
strongest and most individual productions of moderna literature.”’—Atheneum. 
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one of the most pleasant and lively books that we have read this season.""— 
Standard, 
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